














IN MORSE CODE IT’ 


eo == For Victory 
—-- For Dependability 


And DEPENDABILITY is one of the factors contributing to the success of 
the central markets of this nation. That’s why they have grown into large, im- 





portant industries. For instance, the Kansas City, Omaha and Denver markets 
in 1942 handled over fifteen million head of livestock. This didn’t just happen 
—it’s the result of a half century of DEPENDABLE service. 


Thousands of livestock growers and feeders all over the West have expressed 
confidence in these three markets through large shipments year after year. They 
know they will find a DEPENDABLE outlet. Packer buyers from plants all over 
the nation look to these markets for a daily, DEPENDABLE supply to fill their 
growing requirements, and feeder buyers from many states also depend on these 
markets to supply their “victory farms.” 


You can DEPEND on the 
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© SELDEN 


Only ONE Thing Really Counts in a Livestock Vaccine: 


Does It IMMUNIZE? 


YY. else matters much. The methods of production. The claim 
for superior qualities. The size of the dose. The variations in price. 


These mean little to the average owner. What he wants is IMMUNITY. 
And immunity is what he has been getting for the past twenty years with 


FRANKLIN BLACKLEG BACTERIN 
Concentrated Culture, icc Dose 


That’s why most of the big operators use FRANKLIN, and nothing else. 
That’s why it continues to be the largest selling brand on the market, 
even at the highest price. 


While nearly everyone likes the convenience of the small dose, the big 
appeal of FRANKLIN is its time-tested Dependable Immunity. 


When you get FRANKLIN’S you get proven practical immunity. 
10 cents a dose, with liberal quantity discounts. 


sold by Drug Store Agencies 


Write today 
for your 
Free Copy 
of the big 
colorful 
catalog. 

64 pages of 
helpful data 
on the care of 
livestock. 
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O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 
DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 
Canadien Dist’s., J.A. DUNNIGAN & CO., Calgary 


xe VACCINES & SUPPLIES [oz 
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Ewer : __ |LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ee eC SSHIOULLD_ HAVE HAD CEILINGS | 
FOOD FOR VICTORY =.) osc". 


ments in the press about price control 
| and ceilings on live cattle. I am of the 
opinion that great damage has already G 


been done by not having a ceiling on Se 
live cattle. Every man that can lease 
or buy some grass or feed is buying V 
cattle. The local merchant, drug store 

man, hardware man, wheat farmer, and ~ 


country banker are buying cattle and 
hoarding them against the time when 
they will go higher, as they reason, 
without a ceiling. With a ceiling these 
cattle would be going to the feed-lots 
and markets. As conditions are now, i 
cattle are being collected and hoarded 
behind a dam that will break one of 
these days and swallow all of us, the 
legitimate cattle producer along with 


the would-be’s and hoarders. These 

cattle ought to be going to market and ! 
| ought to be eaten instead of stored up 1 
| on foot to pour out later on a market n 
| that can’t absorb them.—FeE.Lix Mun- b 
DELL, Baca County, Colo. a 
| (There is much food for thought in le 
'the above, but recent developments in- E 





dicate that there is little occasion for l 
| further concern about prices going up. 
|The administration is moving to bring 








n 
| them down in line with current meat 0 
| ceilings, either through the working of le 
| the controlled meat purchase plan, with b 
'the recommendations contained in the h 

. oay° . . one ° /meat industry program, or, failing in n 

Eight million American fighting a million and a third tons moved that, threawh the tepiaidion of alitias ; 

men are depending upon us for a mile every minute, day and on live animals, which the majority of ‘ 

food. night. _producers and many administration of- C 

ficials wish to avoid if possible.—Eb.) 

Thirty-five million families work- To move it, a heavily loaded cas : 
ing to win at home must be fed. freight train gets started on its = WHEN DO CATTLE GAIN MOST? 
, , run every four seconds. In your March, 1943, issue you had 

And our Allies, busy with battle, z 'some notes on experimental work in 

need all we can add to their food _It means that 1942 freight move- _ grazing done by some outfit in Colo- : 

supplies. ment exceeded that of 1941 by rado. Could you tell me aoe ge 

34% — with very little new or | Ment agency bir koa go a aa 
So the world is looking to the dditional : (oe ee er ee ee : 
: additional equipment. | I was especially interested in the state- 

American farmer. 'ment that cattle put on their biggest 

This was made possible because _ gain in the fore part of the summer. I 
. Pp g 
And to the railroads as well. For railroad men — in the offices, in | have always heard it the other i | 
e . e a oe N c . * , n 

this food must be taken where it _ the shops, in the yards, and on the “chives a . ee 

is needed — must be moved  ro.d — have been working to get (The notes referred to were those of | 

swiftly and constantly to city and the most service out of railroad the Rocky Mountain Forest and Range | 

“ . . " i t 
seaport. lant ower and equipment — Experiment Station, headquartered a 
. P li : P h hil q a s Fort Collins, Colo. Charles A: Con- 
And along with it, planes, guns, ee ek ee Seer eee naughton, director of the station, re- 


will be won first and above all by plies below.—Eb.) 
fighting men and fighting equip- ae ee 

ment, these must be backed up by BIGGEST GAINS COME FIRST 
transportation that’s doing a Our studies of cattle weights have 


. t- 
I s . shown that Hereford cattle on shor 
t adds up to the fabulous total of _ fighting job. chor suman bockeas Sk aes a 


‘ 
\ 
4 
; 
‘ 
‘the period May 10 to August 10, but in | 


tanks and other war goods to back 
up American courage on every 
front. 


| August their rate of gain begins to ce- 
| cline, and by late October or early No- 
vember may show actual losses, in spite 

|of seemingly ample grass feed. 
The data on short-grass ranges have 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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THEY ASK US TO RISK 
A RUINOUS DISEASE 


BULLETIN WHICH I HAVE RE- 

ceived indicates that on April 28, 
1941, Carlos Garcia-Mata, former com- 
mercial attache of the Argentine em- 
bassy, presented what is designated as 
a lecture at Harvard University. The 
lecture was entitled, “The Problem of 
Beef in the United States-Argentine Re- 
lations.” 

In my opinion it is regrettable when 
misstatements are presented on subjects 
of importance in our institutions of 
learning. The lecture could do nothing 
but antagonize or mislead those who 
heard or read it, even though they might 
not understand all the issues involved. 
The lecture spanks us roundly, and some 
of us do not think we have a spanking 
coming. 

The speaker starts with a quotation 
attributed to Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, 
and I quote from the lecture, “They say 
I am blunt and outspoken, and to prove 


ae 


It can’t happen here? It did happen. Eight hundred animals were slaughtered 


By DR. C. U. DUCKWORTH 


it I am going to talk about a very deli- 
cate question: Argentine meat. I will 
simply say that I am very glad to live in 
a continent where the greatest problem 
between the two most important coun- 
tries is just a row about a few cans of 
corned beef.’’ Apparently the good mayor 
of New York had not been apprised of 
the true situation, as South American 
corned beef has been coming to this 
country for years, and the cattelemen of 
this country not long ago agreed to the 
purchase of a large amount of South 
American canned corned beef for use by 
the military forces. 

The question involved actually con- 
cerns fresh meats. We are advised in 
the lecture that we behold 280,000,000 
persons living in 20 odd countries peace- 
fully with-each other, having practically 
no big unsolved political and economic 
problem between them, and we are told 
that, instead of congratulating ourselves, 
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in this trench because foot-and-mouth disease was imported. 
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we should be ashamed of ourselves be- 
cause of our apparent inability to solve 
the small problem of economic antagon- 
ism by compromise. Tariffs on wool are 
mentioned, duty on corn, canned beef, 
and linseed, but meat is set forth as the 
principal problem of economic antago- 
nism. “Once this is solved, the others will 
be easily ironed out.” From this state- 
ment one must assume that the importa- 
tion into this country of meat is not all 
that is desired. 

As is well known to agriculturists and 
especially owners of livestock within the 
United States, the principal reason for 
the embargo against meats of some of 
the foreign countries is the prevalence 
in such countries of livestock diseases 
not present in the United States. 

In the lecture, we find a statement 
that in 1926 “a disastrous outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease occurred in Scot- 
land. It was attributed to fresh car- 
casses of hogs imported from the Conti- 
nent.” This statement in substance 
points out that an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease is brought about by the 
importation of fresh meats, which is 
what the United States producer of meat 
has been trying to avoid. 

Continuing, the lecturer points out that 
the Royal Foot and Mouth Disease Re- 
search Committee discovered that the 
virus of foot-and-mouth disease would 
remain alive in frozen carcasses as long 
as 42 days in the blood and 76 days in 
the bones. Then we are told that total 
embargo on meat is too drastic and that 
a 21-day quarantine for imported bone- 
less meat would be sufficient. Even a 
superficial analysis of these points is 
most interesting. If the British research 
people found that the foot-and-mouth 
virus lived for 42 days in the blood of 
frozen carcasses, how could the most 
optimistic individual contend that a quar- 
antine of 21 days for imported boneless 
meat would be safe? 

The lecturer says that England even 
thought that the 21-day quarantine was 
too much, “compared with the hardships 
it would impose on the trade, and con- 
tented themselves with a certificate from 
the infected exporting countries ascer- 
taining that all animals were inspected 
before killing and found healthy.” 

At this point I must inject my opinion 
that there is not a veterinarian in the 
world who is familiar with foot-and- 
mouth disease and who values his repu- 
tation and integrity who would not tes- 
tify that foot-and-mouth disease in its 
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incubative stages cannot be determined 
by inspection and that it is transmissible 
by the carcasses of the animals in which 
it is present. 

Mr. Garcia-Mata says that the United 
States has eradicated foot-and-mouth 
disease “the hard way” and that in 
Argentina foot-and-mouth disease is of 
“a mild character.” If we were to assume 
for sake of discussion only that the state- 
ment is correct, which it is not, would it 
not seem logical that Argentina should 
eradicate the disease “of mild character” 
so that the Argentine meat producer 
could present his meat on a basis com- 
parable from a livestock disease stand- 
point with that produced in the United 
States and not ask us to jeopardize our 
agriculture and economy. 

The statement that we did the job “the 
hard way” would imply an easy way 
which theoretically at least should be 
applicable to a country where the dis- 
ease is “of mild character.” I agree with 
Mr. Garcia-Mata that the problem is not 
so great that it would be impossible of 
solution. 


The taxpayers of the United States 
spend enormous sums of money on the 
eradication and control of the communi- 
cable livestock diseases. Many livestock 
producers have suffered loss of their 
animals and much business as a result 
of such eradication and control. 


In view of this fact it should be read- 
ily comprehensible why the American 
agriculturist is desirous of everything 
possible being done to prevent importa- 
tion of foreign diseases. It would appear 
to me that the more logical approach for 
affected countries would be to eradicate 
their highly communicable diseases be- 
fore requesting lifting of American em- 
bargoes. 


The lecturer criticizes our Tariff Act 
of 1930, in that a law enacted to super- 
sede a regulation uses the word “coun- 
try” instead of “region.” To quote from 
the lecture, “This neat little change em- 
bargoed a whole region, Patagonia, where 
the disease is not known, just because 
the cattle-growing region 1,000 miles 
north was infected.” 


It is my understanding that Patagonia 
is governed by Argentine laws and that 
importation of livestock and meats into 
Patagonia from the northern part of 
Argentina is common. Therefore, if it 
were a fact that Patagonia was not af- 
fected by foot-and-mouth disease, it is 
susceptible through various means at any 
time. Experience in the United States 
has proved that foot-and-mouth disease 
does not respect district or state lines. 
It can be carried by live animals, by car- 
casses, by birds, by wild beasts, and by 
man with his appliances and clothing 
over great distances to set up new foci 
where the disease was not known pre- 
viously. Witness the 1914 outbreak in 
the United States, when the disease 
spread to 22 states and the District of 
Columbia and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans. 





The incident of changing the word 
“region” to “country” is described as 
“Yankee trickery” and “a plot of the 
western farmers.” It is difficult to un- 
derstand how any man can be so accused 
for endeavoring to save his business or, 
in cowman terminology, “to keep some- 
one from nailing his hide on the fence.” 


The lecturer states that “our mistake” 
has been poisoning the Argentine-United 
States relations for the past 10 years 
and that the inability to correct it is per- 
haps the gravest failure of our good- 
neighbor policy. It is stated that “Presi- 
dent Roosevelt tried to iron it out in 
May, 1935, when he agreed to the United 
States- Argentine sanitary convention, 
especially aimed to correct that particu- 
lar wrong,” and further “when the Ar- 
gentines saw that the convention was 
not going to be ratified at all, they be- 
gan to realize that the good-neighbor 
policy was just so many words not backed 
by deeds.” 

We then find mention of ‘anti-Yankee 
sentiment,” and in reference thereto it is 
stated that a European competitor found 
it easy to add fuel to the fire. Quoting 
from the lecture, “Germany, knowing 
that meat was the kernel of the United 
States-Argentine ill feeling, stepped up 
her purchases of Argentine frozen beef 
from 11,000,000 pounds in 1935 to 110,- 
000,000 pounds in 1938 to the astonished 
delight of the Argentines, who neither 
requested nor expected that much.” 


It is stated that the case is a wonder- 
ful example to them (the Argentines) of 
the theory that “a good neighbor” is one 
who patronizes the neighborhood store. 

Continuing, the lecturer says that the 
Argentines now know that some of the 
frozen meat that Germany bought was 
of no use to her and that it was canned 
and resold to Holland at 2 loss, and that 
Germany in her dealings took into ac- 
count the intangibles of good will gained 
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The look in these affected cows’ faces may well be interpreted as a plea to do 


our best to prevent a recurrence. 















by the action. The inference in this 
statement is unmistakable. 


It is a well-known fact that foot-and- 
mouth disease is prevalent in Germany. 
Recognizing that point and comparing it 
with the absence of the disease in the 
United States should make the situation 
entirely different to one who wished to 
see the facts and thereby the differences, 


A logical question arises at this point: 
Because a country infected with foot- 
and-mouth disease buys meat from an- 
other country infected with foot-and- 
mouth disease for the sole purpose of 
good will, should an uninfected country 
buy meat from an infected country in 
the interest of good will and thereby 
jeopardize its livestock and food produc- 
tion for many years to come? The an- 
swer is self-evident. 

Mr. Garcia-Mata points out the ex- 
treme importance of solidarity of the 
Americas. I heartily agree. He also says 
that his country and ours should be work- 
ing out compromises for the benefit of 
each other. To this I also agree. He 
goes on to say that even a compromise 
would not solve all the problems and 
that it would only stop the misuse of 
sanitary regulations for economic gains. 
It is represented that Argentine surplus 
beef is around $90,000,000 annually and 
that if a third of it could be sent to the 
United States the whole problem of the 
unbalanced trade would be solved. Let 
us keep in mind this reference to $30,- 
000,000 worth of beef, as it will be re- 
ferred to later. The lecturer adds that 
this amount of meat could very well be 
brought into the United States for pur- 
chase by those in the lower income 
bracket. 

For sake of discussion, let us imagine, 
if we can, that two thrifty American 
housewives would call at a retail meat 
market and one would say, “I am in the 
higher income bracket, and _ therefore 
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give me American meat,” and the other 
would say, “I am in the lower income 
pracket, and therefore give me South 
American meat.” If such a condition 
were actually to be brought about, the 
differential in price could not remain 
constant because the scraps from the 
table of persons in the low income 
bracket could and no doubt would convey 
foot-and-mouth disease to our herds, 
thereby necessitating destruction of such 
herds. This would affect the price dif- 
ferential to a point where those in the 


higher income brackets would be paying 
more and more or there would be more 
persons in the lower income brackets and 


the necessity for greater importation 
would be apparent. 

Mr. Garcia-Mata reaches an all-time 
high in something or other when he says 
“it is interesting to note that the Far 
West is more adapted to the production 
of buffalo than to cattle.’ Are we to 
infer from this that Mr. Garcia-Mata 
suggests that we go out of the cattle 
business and raise buffalo? Rather a 
quaint idea, that, and difficult to com- 
prehend. To carry such inference to its 
logical conclusion might even revive the 
bow and arrow and the coonskin cap of 
Davy Crockett. 

With further reference to the study of 
the possibility of importing $30,000,000 
worth of beef annually from Argentina, 
we find the following quotation: “Think 
of the extraordinary amount of good will 
that will be gained by the mere announce- 
ment of the fact that the United States 
will study this possibility not only in 
Argentina but also in Brazil and Uru- 
guay, which are also beef exporting 
countries.” In this quotation a complete 
nullification of Mr. Garcia-Mata’s state- 
ment of “$30,000,000 worth of beef” is 
apparent. Why should Brazil and Uru- 
guay as beef exporting countries be so 
interested in the United States receiving 
meat from Argentina unless such re- 
ceipt establishes a precedent or a toe in 
the door, so to speak, for exports from 
those countries ? 

The lecturer declares that the most 
skeptical veterinarian, even if he comes 
from the West or even from Missouri, 
will be convinced that there is absolutely 
no virus alive in the meat imported. As 
a member of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, the California Medi- 
cal Association, the National Public 
Health Association, a veterinarian resi- 
dent in our most westerly state, and a 
veteran of two outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease in California, one as a 
field veterinarian and the other as vet- 
erinarian in charge for the state, I must 
disagree with Mr. Garcia-Mata. 

I recall in 1924, the slaughter of thou- 
sands of animals because of meat scraps 
from a country affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease finding their way into our 
garbage and through the medium of gar- 
bage into hogs and from hogs to other 
livestock. At that time 109,855 animals 
were killed and buried at a cost to the 
state and federal government of $6,150,- 
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382. It is pretty well agreed, however, 
by agriculturists that the amount ex- 
pended was a mere drop in the bucket 
compared with the economic losses occa- 
sioned by quarantines. It has been esti- 
mated that foot-and-mouth disease has 
cost the United States in the several out- 
breaks we have had around $200,000,000. 

In 1929, California had a second out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease, which 
was started from garbage fed to hogs. 
A report from Great Britain indicates 
that of the initial 32 infected premises 
in 1942, 18 involved garbage-fed hogs. 

Again I disagree with Mr. Garcia-Mata 
in his statement that it is an easy job to 
destroy the virus in meat. We grant that 
the virus can be destroyed by heat and 
by exposure to certain chemicals, but to 
the best of my knowledge, this is thor- 
oughly impractical in so far as the treat- 
ment of meat is concerned. As to the 
destruction of the virus in the living ani- 
mal, as mentioned in the lecture, that 
still remains to be demonstrated. To me 
it is regrettable that the many mis- 
statements and an antagonistic presenta- 
tion should be made by a representative 
of our southern neighbor. 

Facts having to do with scientific and 
economic problems must be recognized 
before solutions of problems may be 
solved. 

During our present situation in which 
the United States is facing a meat short- 
age, there may be those who would pro- 
pose the importation of South American 
meat as a means of alleviation. Consid- 
ering that the livestock of the United 
States has no resistance to foot-and- 
mouth disease and that it is the opinion 
of scientists and practical minded men 
that slaughter and destruction of the 
animals is the most rapid and economic 
method of eradication, it should be ap- 
parent that importations from affected 
countries could do nothing but bring 
about an aggravation of the present sit- 
uation, not only as to meat, but also as 
to milk and dairy products. Rather, a 
way might be found by which South 
American meats could be purchased by 
the Allies for shipment into the Atlantic 
to supply our fighting forces and our 
Allies in Africa and Europe. This would 
leave our own meat available for con- 
sumption within the continental United 
States and for shipment to our insular 
possessions in the Pacific and to our 
Allies on that side of the world. 

It is reported that Australia and New 
Zealand supply meat to our forces, and 
we appreciate that fact. 

I cannot refrain from reiteration that 
in my opinion meats imported from coun- 
tries infected with foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease could serve no purpose other than 
aggravate our shortage of livestock prod- 
ucts and through disease control and 
eradication add a tremendous expendi- 
ture of public funds by an already sorely 
pressed people. 


The author, Dr. Duckworth, is administrator 
of the division of animal industry in California's 
department of agriculture at Sacramento. 


CATTLE NUMBERS 
AND FEED SUPPLIES 


By F. E. MOLLIN 


HERE IS A GREAT DEAL OF IN- 

terest in the cattle and beef situation 
today. The relative meat shortage de- 
spite record cattle numbers has been pub- 
licized from one end of the country to 
the other. Many consumers are errone- 
ously led to believe that the livestock 
producer has fallen down on the job, 
when, as a matter of fact, total meat 
production has been steadily increasing. 
It is true that the production of beef 
during the past year was not so great as 
it might have been without government 
regulation, when one considers the record 
cattle numbers and the large supply of 
feed available. Uncertainty over future 
conditions caused many feeders to send 
their stock to market from 30 to 90 days 
earlier than intended, thereby losing 
much tonnage. Furthermore, the rela- 
tively high price scale is encouraging 
many newcomers to enter the cattle busi- 
ness, thereby absorbing stock that other- 
wise would have gone to the market and 
swelled the receipts, both for immediate 
slaughter and deferred marketing via 
feed-lots. Unfortunately, this trend has 
been accentuated by easy credit. In this 
connection, it can be said that the re- 
vival of the Regional Agriculture Credit 
Corporation was not needed, although 
probably most of the people availing 
themselves of such loans could have 
secured credit elsewhere and thus be- 
come a party to helping stock every nook 
and cranny of the country. 


Some facts and graphs are presented 
here for the reader’s consideration, as 
now is the time for the western cattle- 
man to plan what he is going to do in 
the next few years. 


The graph on “Livestock Population 
of United States” was originally pre- 
pared by John T. Caine III, of the Union 
Stock Yards of Chicago. The writer has 


Production of Beef 


In 1940 our total production of 
beef, veal, lamb, mutton, and pork 
was 18,994,000,000 pounds; in 1941 
we set a new record with a produc- 
tion of 19,494,000,000 pounds; in 
1942, again a new record of 21,680,- 
000,000. It is estimated that the 
production this year will be 23,- 
214,000,000; but it is interesting to 
note that, whereas beef and veal 
increased from 7,182,000,000 in 1940 
to 8,095,000,000 in 1941 to 8,835,- 
000,000 in 1942, the estimate for 
this year is reduced to 8,674,000,- 
000, despite the fact that there was 
an increase of some 3,000,000 cattle 
shown on hand January 1, 1943, as 
compared with the revised figure 
for a year earlier. 
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taken the liberty of adding to it the aver- 
age beef steer price at Chicago for each 
peak and valley shown thereon, begin- 
ning with 1890. 

It will be noted that, in a general way, 
cattle have fairly well kept pace with 
the increase in human population. A few 
weeks ago, ex-President Hoover said 
that we had on hand very few more 
cattle than we had in 1918, whereas there 
had been a sharp increase in the human 
population since that time. While this 
is true, he did not, however, take into 
account the fact that, under normal con- 
ditions existing prior to this war, we 
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were producing a great deal more beef 
and veal per animal unit than we did 25 
years ago. This is because we now are 
almost entirely on a cow and a calf basis 
and consequently our annual calf crop is 
much greater per million head of cattle 
than it was formerly. By way of ex- 
ample, on January 1, 1922, our cattle 
population was 68,795,000. Our produc- 
tion of beef and veal that year was 
7,440,000,000 pounds, but in reaching this 
total we reduced our cattle numbers 
1,249,000 head. On January 1, 1940, our 
cattle population was 68,769,000. We 
produced that year, 8,025,000,000 pounds 
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of beef and veal, but at the same time 
increased total numbers 2,865,000 head. 


The graph on “Production and Con- 
sumption of Feed Grains” is largely self- 
explanatory. It shows that we are ap- 
proaching a rather dangerous situation, 
inasmuch as the number of grain-con- 
suming animal units has suddenly got 
completely out of balance with the pro- 
duction of feed grains. The fact that we 
have continued to increase the amount of 
grain fed to livestock simply means that 
it has been done by exhausting current 
reserves, and if we should happen to have 
only an ordinary crop of coarse grains 
this year the livestock numbers would be 
still further out of balance. It is ex- 
pected that there will be an increase in 
cattle numbers this year of 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 head and a substantial increase 
in hog numbers. If we should have a 
poor crop of feed grains, it would be al- 
most a calamity. There is one bright 
spot in the situation, and that is that the 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
there will be an increase in the amount 
of protein available for the year 1943. 


According to a bulletin issued by the 
department on February 23, 1943, it is 
estimated that there will be 6,624,000 
tons of oil cake and meal available for 
1943 compared with 5,100,000 tons in 
1942. The increase is expected to come 
principally from soy bean cake and meal. 
The department’s estimate for the supply 
of feed grain units for the 1943-44 sea- 
son (fiscal year) shows a decline of 405,- 
000,000 bushels from the year just draw- 
ing to a close, while the grain consuming 
animal units, according to its tabulation, 
will increase 16,000,000 and the feed 
grain supply per animal unit decrease 
from 29.3 to 24.7 bushels. This is on the 
basis of average yields for the coming 
crop season. 

The graph on “Estimated Cattle Pop- 
ulation, Calves Born, and Total Slaugh- 
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ter” is prepared for the purpose of show- 
ing what we must do in the way of mar- 
keting if we are to have our cattle num- 
bers down to 73,000,000 head on January 
1, 1948. It will be noted that the esti- 
mate of cattle and calves on hand Jan- 
uary | next is 81,000,000. This is in line 
with current prospects, based on a 
slightiy reduced production of beef and 
veal this year (government estimate). 
Congressman West, of Texas, put some 
figures into the record of the Ways and 
Means Committee hearing on renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act which he said 
he had secured from Agriculture, indi- 
eating that there would be 81,500,000 
cattle on January 1 next. We have only 
shown it as 81,000,000. From there on 
we have assumed that the cattle popula- 
tion would be reduced 2,000,000 a year 
for the following four years and have 
indicated below what it would take in 
the way of marketing to accomplish such 
a reduction. (This also assumes about 
average cattle imports—slightly less than 
recent peak imports from Mexico, aver- 
age calf crop in relation to cow numbers, 
average death loss, etc.) It will be noted 
that, whereas we slaughtered last year 
approximately 28,000,000 cattle and 
calves and estimate that aproximately 
the same number will be slaughtered 
this year, the slaughter has to go up to 
32,000,000 and stay there for about two 
years to bring the reduction in total 
numbers indicated above. This would 
have to be accompanied by heavier mar- 
keting of cows, thereby reducing the 
calf crop as indicated. 

It should be understood that the above 
is presented only as food for thought. 
Such a program has not been officially 
approved by the American National Live 
Stock Association, but careful considera- 
tion should be given the matter in the 
coming months. The writer would not 
even suggest it if he did not think it 
was completely in line with the war ef- 
fort. The graphs clearly indicate that 
feed production is not keeping pace with 
livestock numbers. We might find a sit- 
uation this fall where the demand from 
the Corn Belt was not equal to the sup- 
ply of animals available for feeding. If 
such a situation develops, the ranchmen 
could meet it by marketing more heavily 
of cows and anything which carried suf- 
ficient fat for immediate slaughter. It 
is evident that by increasing the slaugh- 
ter up to 32,000,000 head per year, it 
would have to increase the total supply 
of beef and veal, although included 
therein would necessarily be less grain- 
finished animals or else such animals 
would not carry the normal degree of 
finish. 

It seems that such a program would 
have the effect of killing two birds with 
one stone: First, augmenting immedi- 
ately the supply of beef; and, second, 
putting the house in order so that we 
will not be so tremendously overproduced 
when the war is over. 


June, 1943 
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Grain Consuming Animal Units: 
stock on farms January 1 each year: 
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Based on the estimated number of live- 
Weights used: Horses and mules, 1.14; 


milk cows, 1.00; other, .51; hogs, 0.87; sheep, 0.04; chickens, 0.045. 


Production of Feed Grains (tons): Based on estimated totai production of 
corn, oats, barley, and grain sorghums for grains, and the estimated amount 


of wheat and rye fed to livestock. 


Grain Fed to Livestock (tons): Estimate of the total tonnage of the six 


grains fed to livestock. 


Explanatory Notes: 1934-35 covers the grain production for 1934 and the 
estimated number of livestock on January 1, 1935, and so on for several years. 
This on the basis of the grain fed through the period covering parts of two 
years. For 1943-44, grain production is based on intentions-to-plant report of 
March, 1943, of intended 1943 acreage and average yields. Animal units for 
January 1, 1944, are based on assumed continued increase in livestock numbers. 
Grain to be fed 1943-44, basis increased livestock numbers. 


MEAT ANIMAL PRODUCTION 


In 1942 the volume of meat animal 
production reached a _ new all-time 


record and the increase that year 


over 1941 was the largest, both 
relatively and in pounds, for any year 
on record, with an _ estimated total 
production of cattle, hogs, and sheep 
of 41,300,000,000 pounds, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
figure represents an _ increase of 
4,800,000,000 pounds, or 13 per cent 





over 1941, which was the previous 
record year. Cattle and calf production 
is estimated at 17,900,000,000 pounds 
for 1942, the largest on record and 
about 7 per cent over 1941 production. 
The 1942 production of 21,100,000,000 
pounds of hogs was up _ about 
3,600,000,000 pounds, or 21 per cent 
above the production figure for 1941, 
which was greater than in any pre- 
vious year. Sheep and lamb production 
in 1942 is estimated at 2,300,000,000 
pounds—2 per cent over the 1941 record. 
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Congress Should Ratify 
All Trade Agreements 


HE FOLLOWING PARAGRAPHS 

are excerpts from the testimony of 
Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation at hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee in the 
matter of extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act: 

Mr. Moun. Mr. Chairman, (Robert 
L. Doughton, N. C.), of course I think 
we all agree on one thing, and that is 
that the first thing we are all inter- 
ested in is in winning the war; and 
then, in planning for after the war, it 
seems to me that we all have a great 
responsibility, and I think that one of 
the most important things that this com- 
mittee and this Congress can do is to 
be looking ahead to the position that 
we will be in after the war. 

I want to call your attention to the 
fact that we have a tremendous expan- 
sion in agriculture. I think that agri- 
culture generally, including the live- 
stock industry, is making a perfectly 
heroic effort to supply the food to win 
the war and that they are doing so 
without any regard to the position that 
they will be left in when the war is 
over. 

I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that we produced in this coun- 


try in 1940, 18,900,000,000 pounds of 
meat; in 1941 we set a new record with 
19,500,000,000 pounds of meat; and in 
1942 we set a new record with 21,700,- 
000,000 pounds of meat. Although 
maybe some of you people here in 
Washington who had difficulty in get- 
ting it wondered where it went, it went 
into domestic consumption, except for 
that which went to our Army, and cer- 
tainly no one begrudges that. Less than 
1 per cent of the beef produced in 1942 
went to lend-lease. In fact, I think it 
was less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
The estimate for this year, 1943, is that 
we again will expand our meat produc- 
tion in this country to a total of 1,500,- 
000,000 pounds more than the record 
production of last year. 

In building up that tremendous meat 
production we have increased our cattle 
herds to more than 78,000,000 cattle. 
In 1917 we had a little over 73,000,000 
cattle. We now have 5,000,000 more 
cattle than we had at the conclusion of 
the previous war, and everything indi- 
cates that at the end of this year we 
are liable to go well over the 80,000,000 
mark in cattle numbers. 

We have on hand the greatest number 
of hogs ever in this country, and the 
record indicates that again at the end 


of this year we are going to have syb- 
stantially more hogs than we had at 
the beginning. In sheep, we touched the 
peak a year ago, but they are up near 
a record production. So we have tre- 
mendous production of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep. 


There is one thing about the live- 
stock industry that is unlike some of 
the manufacturing industries. When 
this is all over and the demand tapers 
off, we can’t just lock up the plant. It 
goes on for several years. Hogs can be 
tapered off more quickly; with cattle 
it takes several years to make any im- 
portant change, either up or down in 
production. It is going to take us years, 
under ordinary conditions, to liquidate 
the surplus we are building up in cattle 
today. 


In the talk that I have heard—and I 
have listened in more or less during the 
past week—most of the discussion has 
been on the basis that you were either 
an isolationist or a high-tariff man; 
that there wasn’t any possible middle 
ground. Well, now, I would like to call 
your attention to the fact that under 
the rates that were prescribed for our 
products in the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill 
we were not isolationists, and we can 
show you that on many of the items in 
which the tariff has since been cut the 
imports under the Hawley-Smoot rates 
were very substantial. 


Personally, I don’t believe in a tariff 
of exclusion. We should have rates that 
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When a blackleg vaccine with the protection 
“batting average” of Cutter Blacklegol is avail- 
able — there’s small excuse for any cattle- 
raiser to lose stock from blackleg! 
Blacklegol is the vaccine that’s chemically 
fortified by Cutter’s patented process of alu- 
minum hydroxide adsorption. By this chemical 
adsorption, the vaccine is ‘‘fed’’ into the ani- 
mal’s tissues slowly, thus acting like repeated 
smaller doses of ordinary vaccines. Remember, 
the process is patented by Cutter; no other 
vaccine can be “just like’ Blacklegol! 10¢ a 
dose; less in quantities. 






Don’t 
Risk Losses... 
LET'S WIN 
AMERICA’S FOOD 
BATTLE! 
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You should have had a shot of CUTTER BLACKLEGOL. 
We all have to account for ourselves in this emergency ~ 


atories ¢ Berkeley, Calif. * Since 1897 
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will give our industry protection when 
production is very heavy and the price 
trend is downward, and, on the other 
hand, when we reach the other point of 
the cycle, I think we should have rates 
that will give the consumer protection 
and that will allow imports to come in 
here without damage to our industry 
when our own production is light... . 

The time that we really need a tariff, 
of course, is when we are going to have 
a low level of prices, and unfortunately 
as we approach the time when this vast 
production might dam up on us, we find 
that our tariff rates have been sub- 
stantially reduced. We had a taste of 
what will happen in 1936 when the 
Canadian trade agreement was made 
effective and we had very heavy im- 
ports of Canadian cattle at certain of 
the northern markets in the United 
States. 

I want to discuss with you briefly the 
method of making these trade agree- 
ments as it applies to our industry... . 
By the time the notice is sent out— 
the official notice of intention to nego- 
tiate a trade agreement—it is our un- 
derstanding that the trade agreements 
division has already had several weeks 
of negotiation with representatives of 
the foreign government, and that by the 
time they publish that list they have in 
effect agreed with the foreign govern- 
ment that they will consider and nego- 
tiate reductions in the tariff on the 


items published. ... 


DID YOU KNOW that twice as 


many children die from whooping cough as die 
from any other childhood disease? 


You might think it would be diphtheria. Or smallpox. But these are 
known as “killers,” consequently far more youngsters are vaccinated 
against them than are protected against whooping cough. 


There is a parallel in cattle-raising. 


Blackleg and, where it prevails, anthrax are known as killers and 
vaccination is the rule. Cutter Blacklegol and Charbonol have played 
no small part in making losses from these diseases infinitely small. 

But “shipping fever” and abortion (Bang’s disease) take a yearly 
toll in dollars many times that of the “killers.” Why? Simply because 
many cattlemen accept these losses as acts of ill-natured Providence 


instead of getting busy and vaccinating. 


Get after these profit-stealers! Vaccinate with Cutter PELMENAL, 
the double-barreled injection against shipping and pulmonary ail- 
. and Cutter ABORTION VACCINE, made from the 
famous Strain 19 perfected by the U.S. Dept. of Animal Industry. 


Write today for free Cutter booklet-—CONTROL OF SHIPPING FEVER 


ments . , 


and CONTROL OF ABORTION DISEASE. 


But in the main, in the schedules that 
apply to us, once they have notified us 
that they intend to negotiate such an 
agreement, we find that every one of 
those items has been covered by tariff 
reductions. It does not seem to me it 
gives us anywhere near the chance that 
the representatives of the foreign gov- 
ernments have, 

Then we come down and make our 
case before the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information and some other commit- 
tee writes the trade agreements. That 
is a roundabout way. We would rather 
come before a committee like this, even 
though you have divergent views as to 
what the tariff should be, and make our 
case to people who are responsible to 
the folks back home, and take what we 
get out of it, than to have to go through 
that procedure that I have just detailed. 

I want to give you a few examples of 
how it affects us. In the case of hides, 
the trade agreements act says that 
whenever the President finds as a fact 
that the existing rate is a barrier to 
trade, he can reduce the duty up to 50 
per cent. Well, now, we had a 10 per 
cent ad valorem rate on hides. It was 
a nominal duty, about 1 cent per pound 
or less, under ordinary conditions. They 
reduced that rate in the Argentine 
agreement as much as they could, so 
that now it is 5 per cent instead of 10 
per cent. No possible finding of fact 
could have been made that that tariff 
of 10 per cent ad valorem was a barrier 


to trade. We always get large imports 
of hides from South America. They are 
coming in today. 

After that agreement was made, after 
the ceilings were put on American 
hides, domestic hides, of 15 cents a 
pound and then raised to 15% cents a 
pound a few months later—a year ago 
last fall that raise was made—they 
actually allowed Argentine hides to come 
into this country and sell for as much 
as 4 or 5 cents a pound above the ceil- 
ing price on domestic hides. I am glad 
to say they remedied that, but that is 
an example of the way things work. 

Then, on canned beef, we had a tariff 
of 6 cents a pound, not less than 20 
per cent ad valorem, and no one can say 
that that tariff was a barrier to 
trade. ... 

In the case of Mexican cattle, they 
reduced the tariff on cattle, of course, 
in the Canadian agreements, first on 
calves weighing less than 175 pounds, 
later in the second agreement that was 
raised to less than 200 pounds, and on 
cattle weighing more than 700 pounds, 
but there was a gap between the calves 
weighing 175 to 200 pounds and the 
cattle weighing 700 pounds, and that 
was covered in the Mexican agreement. 

Almost immediately after that agree- 
ment went into effect on January 30— 
I believe the date was mentioned a few 
minutes ago—of this year the Mexi- 
cans increased the export duty. I should 
not say they increased the duty. They 
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increased the valuation on which they 
figured the duty, which amounts to the 
same thing, and on the basis of that 
increase in valuation they immediately 
took up 80 per cent of the reduction, 
so that the net effect of that was, so 
far as we are concerned, that it nulli- 
fied the spirit and intent of the recip- 
rocal trade act, and they transferred 
from Uncle Sam’s Treasury to the 
Mexican Treasury 80 per cent of the 
amount of the duty that was forgiven 
under that trade agreement. 

I talked to a gentleman over in the 
Department who is interested in this 
matter, and he told me that they did 
not get into the Mexican agreement a 
restriction that they could not perform 
in that fashion. That should have been 
put in there. It would have been put in 
there if this Congress had had some- 
thing to say about arriving at such 
duties. Incidentally I also asked this 
gentleman about the reduction in the 
tariff on hides that I just referred to, 
and he was very frank about it. He 
said this: The only reason for reducing 
the tariff on hides was because the 
Argentines wanted it reduced. 

But there is one better example than 
any of these that I can call to your 
attention, and that is the example of 
the Argentine sanitary convention. In 
1935 the State Department negotiated a 
treaty with Argentina which is known 
as the Argentine sanitary convention, 
and which would have nullified the pro- 
visions of section 306 (a) of the tariff 
act with regard to the embargo against 
imports of live animals or dressed 
meats from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists. Fortunately that 
was handled as a treaty. But if the 
State Department had had the author- 
ity to handle that as a trade agreement, 
that shows where we would have been 
today. We would have had Argentine 
beef in this country and we would have 
had foot-and-mouth disease beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

(Here the witness commented on foot- 
and-mouth disease outbreaks and out- 
breaks in England, which buys Argen- 
tina’s meat.—Eb.) 

There has also been an assumption 
in discussing these trade matters that 
if an industry has to have tariff pro- 
tection it is therefore automatically a 
weak industry. For the cattle industry 
I want to say we are not a weak indus- 
try. I don’t know of any industry that 
has stood up throughout this depres- 
sion and asked for less help from Uncle 
Sam than has the cattle industry. I am 
sure Congressman West will bear me 
out in that statement. In the drought 
of 1934, Uncle Sam did come to the 
rescue of the livestock industry and 
spent a lot of money to buy livestock 
and prevent their dying in the drought. 
We didn’t ask for the range AAA pro- 
gram; it was given to us, but we didn’t 
ask for it, and we accepted it rather 
reluctantly. But in 1934 Uncle Sam 
spent $100,000,000 in buying cattle, and 
out of that he secured 800,000,000 
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pounds of canned beef, so that wasn’t 
wasted. 

Some reference was made the other 
day in the discussion about turkeys. 
You have had a lot of fun about tur- 
keys. But Mr. Robertson said that the 
reason they didn’t reduce the tariff on 
turkeys was because the cost of pro- 
duction in Argentina was so much be- 
low the cost in Virginia. 

The cost of producing beef down 
there is similarly lower. We have the 
same thing exactly. The same thing is 
true with Mexico. You all know their 
costs of production are entirely differ- 
ent from ours. And the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the cost of production in this 
country is largely beyond the control of 
the industry producer, whether he is a 
cattle producer or what it may be. The 
tax structure is built up; he has very 
little to do with it. And, more than that, 
today there is the cost of labor. We have 
an administration that has deliberately 
put up labor so that out on the ranches 
today we are paying from 50 to 100 
per cent more for our ranch hands than 
we were a year or a little over a year 
ago. ... 1 want to call your attention 
again to the situation we will face at 
the end of this war, with these greatly 
overexpanded industries. I want to show 
you that in 1919 Canada, with free trade 
on cattle, dumped into this country 
450,000 cattle. During the war period 
we had been getting around 150,000 a 
year. But when the war was over they 


TO OUR MEAT SUPPLY 


WITH LEGAL MARKETS 


Meat must be stamped with 
slaughterer's permit number 


Slaughterers must set aside certain 
amounts for war use 


War and civilian needs are met 
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Supply for war needs is endangered 


Black market slaughterers avoid inspection 


Honest people get less while 
chiselers pay fancy prices to 
get more than their share 





This Office of War Information “War 
Graphic” shows the evils of black mar- 
kets. They convert meat to a group that 
is actually victimized through their 
higher prices and danger to health. In 
fact, they reportedly have actually ham- 
pered the government in buying meat 
for the armed forces. 


dumped 450,000. Why? Because they 
had been holding back a supply for 
their own use. When the emergency was 
over they put them into this relatively 
high market. The same year, the year 
ending June 30, 1919, the imports of 
canned beef jumped from nothing to 
127,000,000 pounds, and that is a lot of 
cattle put into cans. And we will have 
just exactly that same thing again when 
this war is over. We will have every 
country in the world that has any sur- 
pluses of any kind coming to this mar- 
ket because it is the best market on 
earth, and if you gentlemen don’t be- 
gin to think now about how you are go- 
ing to protect against that contingency, 
in my opinion we are going to repeat 
the experience we had following the 
last World War, when we had to have 
the Emergency Tariff Act of 1922, 

If the act is extended, we would like 
to see Congress reserve to itself the 
power of ratifying whatever trade 
agreements are made. I can assure you 
that the country is very much heart- 
ened by the fact that Congress is be- 
ginning to take back some of the powers 
that it granted the Executive during 
the emergency, and we think here is an- 
other instance where you ought to re- 
store those powers to yourselves. 

We would like to see bilateral agree- 
ments rather than unilateral agree- 
ments. You will remember the instance 
I gave you of the reduction in tariff on 
Mexican cattle. Of course you can say 
that so long as they raised the export 
duty we weren’t particularly hurt. But 
Canada got the benefit of that reduc- 
tion in tariff, although she had nothing 
to do with the agreement with Mexico, 
and it is that policy that has to do with 
the whole world that I think the coun- 
try generally dislikes. We would like to 
see a restriction in the law that would 
make it very definite that the Executive 
does not have the power to amend sani- 
tary provisions of existing law. If we 
were to have an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, with this great number 
of livestock and with the transportation 
difficulties we have, it is very doubtful 
whether we could get it under control 
as we always have succeeded in con- 
trolling such cutbreaks in the past. 

If the act is extended we believe its 
time should be limited, whether it is to 
one year or two years, but not more 
than two years, so that, whatever party 
is in power after the election a year 
from next fall, it will have a voice in 
fixing the tariff rates. 

I think at that time it is certain that 
we are going to have a re-examination 
of this whole tariff structure of this 
country, and it just seems reasonable 
that this law should not be extended 
beyond that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you through? 

Mr. MoruLin. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you a cattle 
grower yourself? 

Mr. MoLuIn. Not now. I was for many 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are not now? 
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Mr. MoLuin. No, sir. I am secretary 
of the organization. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are familiar with 
prices !n 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932? 
Mr. MoLLIN. Yes, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN. You are familiar with 
them now? : 

Mr. MOLLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. How do they com- 
pare? 


Mr. Mouutn. The prices are very much 
better now. 

The CHAIRMAN. We didn’t have any 
reciprocal trade agreement then, did we? 

Mr. Motuin. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have now? 

Mr. Moturn. Yes; but that doesn’t 
prove—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Just answer my ques- 
tion. 

Mr Mo.tuin. I will answer your ques- 
tion, if you give me a chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Answer my questions 
without giving me a debate. How much 
higher are cattle now than they were 
in those years under the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act? 

Mr. Motuin. Of course, you know, Mr. 
Chairman, that the world depression fol- 
lowed immediately after the Smoot-Haw- 
ley Tariff Act. In fact, it was in pro- 
gress before the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act ever was passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. When did it reach the 
lowest point? 

Mr. MoLuin. In 1932. 

The CHAIRMAN. What act was in ef- 
fect then? 

Mr. Mor1in. That is the act. I say the 
depression started in 1929. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am not talking 
about the depression, I am talking about 
the tariff. I don’t want to get into the 
depression. If we do we will be here 
until the end of time. I am talking 
about the tariff and trade agreements. 

Mr. MoLuin. Of course, you have to 
take other things into consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. I know. We will take 
it into consideration. When did cattle 
reach their lowest level since you have 
been familiar with the cattle business? 

Mr. MOLLIN. Well, it was at the bot- 
tom of the depression. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. What brought 
about the depression? 

Mr. MOLLIN. The world condition fol- 


lowing the First World War. It wasn’t 


the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. I thought the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act and the high protec- 
tive tariff were supposed to make the 
country independent. I thought that was 
what it was for, that it wasn’t affected 
by world conditions so much. When times 
are good in this country they say it is 
our Own economic condition, but when 
they are bad, they say it is the world 
situation. 

Mr. MOoLu1n. I think we will probably 
always hope that we are going to have 
a perfect situation, but we are always 
going to have ups and downs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The prices of cattle 
are satisfactory now, aren’t they? 
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Mr. MOLLIN. Very much so. 
The CHAIRMAN. They are very high? 
Mr. Moun. And we don’t expect 

them to stay at present levels. We don’t 

think that is a level that can be main- 
tained. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless everything else 
stays at the present level we could 
hardly desire them to stay. 

Mr. MoLuin. We wouldn’t want them 
to. As a matter of fact, the administra- 
tion is trying right now to bring the 
prices down on both cattle and hogs, 
more or less in line with present ceilings, 
and we are not opposing that effort. 
We want to see the meat program work 
and we are co-operating with the ad- 
ministration. 

The CHAIRMAN. You spoke about the 
country being flooded with cattle after 
the war is over. Don’t you have quotas? 
Even at the present rate there are 
quotas. 

Mr. Mo.Luin. Not now. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are limited. 

Mr. MOLLIN. Not now. 

The CHAIRMAN. They would be. They 
have a right to terminate the agree- 
ments in a very short time when a coun- 
try is liable to be flooded. 

Mr. MOoLuLIN. Quotas have _ been 
stricken out by Executive order. 

The CHAIRMAN. You won’t let me ask 
my questions. 

Mr. MOoLuIn. Let me answer the ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. If it is extended, can’t 
they terminate it on notice of so many 
months? 

Mr. Mo.uin. Right now we haven’t 
any quotas. The President terminated 
the quotas by Executive order. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand we have 
always had quotas. 

Mr. MoLuin. The quotas began in the 
Canadian trade agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask you this: 
I am in the cattle business, so far as I 
am in business at all. I am always way 


EXTRALEGAL RATIONING 


OPA officials at Portland, Ore., 
are confused over a scheme devel- 
oped to beat the meat-rationing 
plan. An apparently legal method of 
getting around such rationing has 
been introduced in the Oregon 
metropolis and adopted by a large 
number of Portland consumers. A 
group of six or eight persons 
form a syndicate and buy a good 
beef animal on the hoof at the 
stockyards. One member of the 
pool slaughters it, divides the 
meat in proportion to the needs 
of the members, and the meat 
shortage is solved for all those 
participating. OPA regulations do 
not prevent other persons from 
slaughtering animals, so long as 
the meat is not delivered for sale, 
but they say it “just ain’t right.” 
—National Provisioner. 





off and at a disadvantage, but suppose 
every man, or every industry, writes his 
own tariff laws. What kind of country 
would we have? Or suppose he writes 
his own tax laws, without regard to 
other occupations or other businesses? 

Mr. MOLLIN. We are not asking any 
such thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. We couldn’t do that, 
could we? 

Mr. MOLLIN. We are not asking that. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you are very much 
opposed to any modification in the pres- 
ent tariff laws so far as the livestock 
industry is concerned, if I have under- 
stood you for the last 25 minutes. 

Mr. MOLLIN. I will tell you, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we are in a very acute 
position in connection with this tre- 
mendous expansion. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are out of busi- 
ness and I am in. You are alarmed and 
I am not. Of course, you are speaking 
for your association. That is proper. 

Mr. MOLLIN. I can speak from the ex- 
perience of what happened after the last 
war. The outfit I was with— 

The CHAIRMAN. You said that was 
World War conditions, not the tariff. 

Mr. MOoLuLIN. I am speaking about 
1920 and 1921. Immediately following 
the war the outfit I was with in Ne- 
braska lost almost half its invested 
capital in those two years. I don’t want 
to see anything like that happen again. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much loss was 
there in 1931, 1932, and 1933, and how 
many people lost their homes, lost 
everything they had? 

Mr. MOLLIN. That’s right—due to the 
world depression. 

The CHAIRMAN. Don’t say what it was 
due to; you just answer my question. I 
asked you, what is the greatest number 
since you have been a living man that 
lost what they had, and even lost their 
homes, or were sold out? 

Mr. Mo.Liin. That’s right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you ever know 
an era like it in your lifetime? 

Mr. MOLLIN. No; and I hope we don’t 
have another one. 

The CHAIRMAN. You were speaking of 
foot-and-mouth disease, and you said 
you had heavy importations under the 
Smoot-Hawley act, before we had a 
reciprocal trade act. If we had heavy 
importations, raising the tariff wouldn’t 
have anything to do with that. 

Mr. MoLLIN. You must have misun- 
derstood me. The heavy importations I 
referred to were of canned beef, and 
there is no danger of foot-and-mouth 
disease from canned beef. 

The CHAIRMAN. I just didn’t under- 
stand why you mentioned foot-and- 
mouth disease if you are not fearful— 

Mr. MOLLIN. The reason I mentioned 
it is because if the State Department 
had the. power today to write a trade 
agreement containing a clause that 
would cancel the embargo, it would 
have done so. It has already made such 
an agreement and it has been reposing 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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OREGON CONVENTION 


HE CATTLE AND HORSE RAIS- 

ers’ Association of Oregon held its 
thirtieth annual convention at Burns, 
Ore., May 22-23, with an attendance of 
more than 300 range cattlemen from all 
parts of Oregon. Principal topics of 
discussion were the extreme difficulty of 
securing ranch labor; the shortage of 
much needed farm machinery; the ef- 
fects of price ceilings and zones on the 
livestock industry; and the constant in- 
crease of big game on western ranges. 


Included among the speakers were 
W. F. Olman, mayor of Burns; Her- 
man Oliver, John Day; K. B. Platt, 
Burns; Harry Avery, Corvallis; M. N. 
Nash, Boise; Frank B. Wire, Portland; 
Harry Fuller, Burns; E. L. Potter, Cor- 
vallis; E. L. Peterson, new director of 
agriculture, Salem; E. N. Wentworth, 
Chicago; Harry Lindgren, Corvallis; 
and Frank S. Boice, of Arizona, presi- 
dent of the American National Live 
Stock Association. 


President Boice advised the cattlemen 
to continue selling all surplus livestock 
and to be in position to stay in business 
after the war is over. It is the duty of 
cattlemen to provide the armed forces 
and workers with meat even if herds 
have to be temporarily reduced in num- 
bers, he said. The attendance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Boice at the convention was 
warmly appreciated by the Oregon 
people. 


President Robert Lister, in his annual 
address, stated that cattlemen had no 
objection to working long hours to main- 
tain production, but he insisted that 
labor had no right to strike or to delay 
flow of needed supplies. He said that 
now is the time to get out of debt and 
stay that way. 

Bitter criticism was leveled at the 
fumbling efforts of the government 
agencies in their attempts to regulate 
the economic life of the country. The 
OPA and WPB were especially men- 
tioned for their lack of understanding 
and for their endless miles of red tape. 
Lack of machinery, delays in obtaining 
needed supplies, and drafting of key 
workers on ranches have all placed live- 
stock industry in a situation where pro- 
duction will be decreased. 


Prominent visitors to the convention 
were: J. H. Tippett, Asotin, Wash.; Dr. 
W. H. Lytle, Salem; Ervin Williams, 
Portland; Wm. Kittredge, Klamath 
Falls; Herman Oliver, John Day; Fred 


Phillips, Baker; Jo Bakoffer; Guy 
Craig, Enterprise; H. L. Priday, 
Gateway; D. E. Richards, Union; 
Nathan B. Swift, Portland; Jack 


French, Long Creek; Albert Powers, 
Marshfield; S. R. Thompson, Pendleton; 
S. R. Bennett, Baker; Paul Brattain, 
Paisley; Wayne Houston, Brothers; 
Harry Stearns, Prineville; Orrin Mills, 
Paulina; Dick Otley, Princeton; Buck 
Snider, Paisley; and Wayne Stewart, 
Dayville. 
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The cattlemen opposed ceilings on live 
animal prices on the grounds that they 
would be impossible to administer. They 
asked that rationing be continued and 
believed that rationing plus government 
purchasing would prevent inflation. 

Stockmen reported very heavy con- 
sumption of feed during the past win- 
ter, which was unusually severe. The 
opinion was that hay supplies in Ore- 
gon must be increased at least 500,000 
tons this year if present numbers of 
livestock are to be maintained. In many 
areas of the range country, grass is 
slow to start and feed prospects are 
poor. Heavy loss from predatory ani- 
mals has occurred. The customary num- 
ber of cattle were not fed for beef last 
winter because of the feed shortage, and 
heavy runs of cattle will move to mar- 
ket as soon as they are fattened on 
grass, 

Other resolutions adopted: 

Asked that no livestock or livestock 
products be admitted from countries 
where hoof-and-mouth disease exists, 

Requested Chester C. Davis to use 
every effort to provide sufficient new or 
used farm machinery to harvest neces- 
sary food crops. 

Opposed all forms of agricultural sub- 
sidies and asked that price levels be 
held at point where production will 
be maintained. 

Asked that all agricultural subsidies 
such as Triple A be abolished and a 
program of strict economy in govern- 
ment spending. 

Requested OPA to adjust regulations 
so as to provide necessary supplies of 
preserved foods and gasoline to main- 
tain livestock production. 

Urged the state game commission to 
continue its game management plan and 
keep big game numbers at point where 
supplies of winter feed will maintain 
herds. 

Stressed need of additional supplies 
of high protein feeds to carry livestock 
over severe winters and requested addi- 
tional production of this type of feed. 

Federal officials were asked to use 
every effort to obtain sufficient skilled 
labor to harvest necessary crops. 

Asked that present relationship be- 
tween railroad rates on dressed meat 
and live animals be continued. 

Favored federal bounty on predatory 
animals. 

Called attention to the fact that over 
50 per cent of Oregon land is under 
federal ownership and asked that these 
properties pay reasonable proportion of 
state and country expenses. 

Favored passage of Johnson bill by 
Congress. 

Called attention to huge purchases of 
private land by government agencies 
and asked that as much of this land as 
possible be returned to private owner- 
ship after the war. 

Requested state public utility com- 
missioner to allow privately owned 
trucks to transport freight anywhere at 
any time. 


Pledged association and its members 
to do everything within their power to 
produce more food for armed forces and 
civilian population. 

Called attention to the fact that stock- 
men whose lands have been taken over 
by war agencies are unable to get back 
in business on account of high surtaxes 
and asked that Treasury Department 
investigate this situation and make 
needed adjustments. 

All officers of the association were re- 
elected. It was decided to hold next 
year’s convention at Prineville, Ore, 

A cowboy breakfast was served by 
Harney County cattlemen for 500 vis- 
itors, and the session closed with a war- 
time banquet featuring chicken instead 
of the traditional roast beef. 


Louisiana Meeting Notes 
By P. T. Sartwelle 


OTES ON THE ANNUAL CON- 

vention of the Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
Association held at Baton Rouge, La., 
April 13 and 14, 1943: 


The convention, called to order by 
President James M. McLemore, mus- 
tered members from more than 20 parish 
cattlemen’s associations. 


The address of welcome was made by 
retired Major-General Campbell B. 
Hodges, president of Louisiana State 
University, followed by a review of the 
activities of the association during the 
past year by Association President Mc- 
Lemore. 


Secretary-Treasurer Frank Godchaux, 
Jr., of Abbeville, La., followed with a 
report which showed the association to 
be in good financial condition and enjoy- 
ing a steady growth. 

Governor Sam Houston Jones made a 
brief talk to the cattlemen, telling them 
of the great part the university was 
playing in the livestock industry of the 
state. He urged a better balanced pro- 
gram on the farm and told of the efforts 
of state officials to help locate an ade- 
quate supply of lime for building better 
pastures throughout the state. 


National President Principal Speaker 


Frank Boice, of Sonoita, Ariz., presi- 
dent of the American National Live 
Stock Association, on a return trip from 
Washington, D. C., was the main 
speaker. He had been in conference in 
Washington on matters pertaining to 
the general welfare of the cattle indus- 
try. 

Mr. Boice talked on the present cattle 
situation, with particular reference to 
ceiling and rationing programs. He 
spoke about the work of the joint live 
stock committee in attempting to bal- 
ance meat supply with demand. The 
armed forces come first, he said, civil- 
ian needs next, with rationing the right 
answer to insure a share for all, and the 
remainder is for lease-lend. 

Livestock producers of the country are 
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all opposing ceilings on live animals and 
should continue to do so. Mr. Boice 
warned that we must have a better bal- 
anced farm program and thought that 
the cattle raiser should start at this 
time gradually to reduce the number of 
livestock on his farm or ranch, so that 
when the war ends he will avert an 
oversupply that would force price levels 
too low. He recommended that the cat- 
tlemen market the additional several 
million head of livestock requested by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Boice’s address was impressively 
received by those attending the conven- 
tion. This is the first time that the Lou- 
isiana Catttlemen’s Association has been 
honored by the presence of a president 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association. Upon _ several occasions 
Louisiana cattlemen have been priv- 
ileged to hear with much interest ad- 
dresses by the executive secretary of 
the National, F. E. Mollin, and at the 
convention in 1942, Lawrence F. Mollin 
ably represented the National. 


Officers for the Year 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President—James 
M. McLemore, Alexandria; vice-presi- 
dents—Jim Standley, Monroe; J. D. 
Cooper, Natchitoches; Oscar Evans, Ba- 
ton Rouge; and Mark Richard, Cameron; 
secretary-treasurer—P. T. Sartwelle, 
Lake Charles. 

“Monroe, La., was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1944. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

Increasing Meat Rationing.—Because 
government figures show record num- 
bers of cattle and hogs and because 
cattle and hog numbers even after meat 
requirements of the armed forces, lend- 
lease, and unrationed civilians have been 
supplied are rising, we urge recon- 
sideration of the meat rationing pro- 
gram to determine the advisability of 
increasing rations as soon as supply is 
available and urge that cattle numbers 
be “materially reduced” in order more 
adequately to supply meat demands dur- 
ing the crisis and for the conomic well- 
being of the cattle industry. Accepting 
the obligation of supplying consumers 
with meat, we pledge materially to in- 
crease the marketing of our cattle dur- 
ing the remainder of this emergency. © 

Increase in Cattle Marketing. — In 
view of the unprecedented expansion of 
foods competitive with beef and veal 
and the all-time high in cattle and hog 
numbers, we urge the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association to use its 
influence to obtain increased market- 
ings of cattle so that we may supply 
the nation in its crisis with the maxi- 
mum of beef and in the end may not be 
confronted with an unwieldy surplus of 
cattle, overstocked ranges, and reduced 
consumer demand for meat. We pledge 
our co-operation in such a plan and our 
continued support to the American 
National. We authorize the association 
again to represent us in Washington. 
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Sanitary Embargo.— Because it is 
vital in war that the health of the na- 
tion’s livestock be safeguarded, and since 
scientific opinion is that, if livestock or 
chilled or frozen meats are imported 
from countries having foot-and-mouth 
disease, outbreaks will occur, and such 
outbreak would cause chaos in the in- 
dutry, we oppose any modification of 
the present sanitary embargo. 

Reciprocal Trade.—We feel that this 
nation’s agriculturists are entitled to its 
markets so long as they can supply 
them, and it is our right to have the 
benefit of representation in open discus- 
sion when treaties are being considered, 
therefore we favor the extension of the 
reciprocal trade law only if it is modi- 
fied to require ratification of treaties 
made by the Senate. 

Farm Security—The Farm Security 
Administration and federal’ employment 
agencies have encouraged migration of 
farm labor from Louisiana to other sec- 
tions of the country. Such practices 
should be discontinued. 

Thanks were extended to the Louisi- 
ana State University and the East Baton 
Rouge Parish Cattlemen’s Association 
for courtesies during the convention and 
Mr. Boice was extended the associa- 
tion’s thanks for his appearance. 


Washington Cowmen 
Meet 


“IJ 7ESTERN CATTLE PRODUCERS 

will accept less money for their 
cattle this fall rather than be guilty of 
causing an upward spiral of prices end- 
ing in inflation,” pledged Frank S. Boise, 
Sonoita, Arizona, president of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, ad- 
dressing the Washington Cattlemen’s 
Association annual meeting. Packers are 
caught in an acute price squeeze and 
cattle fatteners, faced with rising feeder 
cattle prices, higher feed prices, and ap- 
proaching feed shortage, are in a no less 
severe squeeze. If retail meat prices are 
to be held at current levels so organized 
labor cannot use rising costs of living as 
an excuse for demands for pay raises 
which would result in ruinous inflation, 
cattle producers must take less. 

“The 40-hour week and the manpower 
problem are the same,” Boice continued. 
“Absenteeism in essential industry is 
comparable to being A.W.O.L. in the 
army, and strikes no better than 
mutiny,” he stated. “How car we have 
an army of 11,000,000 men, be the arsenal 
of the world, and supply the world with 
food as well?” he asked. “I believe the 
army has asked for more men than it 
can possibly use. The draft has hurt 
us very little, however, with only 15 per 
cent of the workers lost that way and 
through enlistments. High industrial 
wages have taken the rest.” 

“Greater beef production is needed in 
these war times,” declared A. J. Hensel 
of Waterville, president of the associa- 
tion, in opening the annual meeting at 


Asotin May 14. “The best way to make 
more beef available is to cull old, off- 
type cattle.” More cattle should be sold 
than are being raised. Our ranges are 
fully stocked or overstocked. Those who 
sell at high prices now will be in a 
better position to weather readjust- 
ment which will come. “History has a 
way of repeating itself and lower prices 
have always followed high prices, hurt- 
ing many cattlemen who have over- 
expanded,” Hensel warned. 

“Price ceilings on live animals would 
be impossible to enforce, and if at- 
tempted would tend to decrease produc- 
tion of meat and to extend black market 
operations. We are unalterably opposed 
to price ceilings on live animals” reads 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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PACIFIC COAST ANGUS 
BREEDERS ORGANIZE 

The Pacific Coast Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association was organized at 
a meeting in Sacramento, Cal., on May 
1, with Otto V. Battles, of Yakima, 
Wash., as its president, Ed Biaggini, 
Cayucos, Cal., vice-president, and Mrs. 
Kernick Smith, Selma, Cal., secretary- 
treasurer. The association will promote 
the Angus breed on the Pacific coast 
through the medium of consignment 
shows and sales, field days, and tours. 
The organization is to be comprised of 
breeders and cattlemen in seven western 
states—Washington, Oregon, California, 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and Idaho. 


IDAHO SECRETARY RESIGNS 


Frank Winzeler, active secretary of 
the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, re- 
signed the position he has held with that 
organization for the past six years to 
become associated with the Twin Falls 
Live Stock Company, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
During Mr. Winzeler’s secretaryship 
with the Idaho organization, that group, 
it is reported, has added 1,000 new mem- 
bers and become considerably more ac- 
tive in representing the Idaho stockmen. 
The Idaho association, at its recent 
meeting, adopted a resolution express- 
ing appreciation of the work Mr. Win- 
zeler has performed for the association 
and Idaho stockmen. The resignation 
takes effect June 1. Successor to Mr. 
Winzeler is Leon Weeks, who has been 
connected with the Federal Land Bank 
farm loan associations in Idaho. 


MONTANA MEETINGS 


The Southeastern Montana Livestock 
Association held its sixth annual meet- 
ing in Hysham on April 24. A large 
number of stockmen turned out for the 
sessions. The setting-up of a $500 
reward was voted for anyone furnishing 
information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of parties who steal property 
belonging to an association member. 
Frank Petro, secretary, announced his 
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retirement from that position and asked 
that his salary for the past year be 
contributed to the new reward fund. A 
rising vote of thanks was given him. 

. . The annual meeting of the Park 
County Livestock Association was held 
April 3 in Livingston, Mont. The asso- 
ciation decided to offer a reward of $250 
for information (except that supplied by 
salaried peace officers) leading to the 
arrest and conviction of cattle thieves 
in Park County. Officers elected were: 


Wesley D’Ewart, president; Howard 
Bodine, secretary; and P. H. Gilbert, 
treasurer. 


EX-PRESIDENT BROCK 
ADDRESSES ROTARIANS 


J. Elmer Brock, past president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, appeared on a panel before a dis- 
trict convention of the Rotary Club at 
Colorado Springs in late April. Others 
on the panel included Don Bolt, news- 
paperman and radio commentator, of 
Rockford, Ill.; and Rev. Ezra Bauman, 
of Ft. Morgan, Colo. The discussion 
dealt with inter-American co-operation. 
Mr. Brock, who traveled extensively in 
South America in 1941, was in position 
‘to give his hearers first-hand informa- 
tion on trade matters concerning the 
countries to the south of us. 


GREENLEE COUNTY MEETING 


On May 1 the Greenlee County Cattle 
Growers’ Association (Ariz.) held a 
meeting in Clifton. The speakers in- 
cluded Tom Heady, president of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association; 
Tom Rigden, extension animal husband- 
man; State Game Warden Kartchner; 
Supervisor Woods of the Crook National 
Forests; and Fred J. Fritz, state repre- 
sentative from Greenlee County. A “pot 
luck” supper and dance on an outdoor 
platform ended the meeting. 


TARRYALL GROUP MEETS 


Tarryall Livestock Association mem- 
bers meeting at Jefferson, Colo., April 
24, heard Executive Secretary F. E. 
Mollin of the American National Live 
Stock Association talk briefly on the 
principal problems before the livestock 
industry. Informal discussion of cur- 
rent questions developed following the 
talk of Mr. Mollin. Officers of the asso- 
ciation are: Fred Day, Pine, president; 
A. L. Archer, Jefferson, vice-president; 
and Glen J. Peterson, Como, secretary. 


WANT MORE COTTON 


The Lawton, Okla., Chamber of Com- 
merce recently adopted a resolution re- 
questing action to increase cotton acre- 
age allotments. The resolution set forth 
as reasons “a tremendous shortage of 
cottonseed products” for feed for cattle; 
population increase, both in cattle gen- 
erally and in milk cows; and unsatis- 
factory winter rations for the animals. 
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NORTH PARK MEETING 


Resolutions passed by the North Park 
Stock Growers’ Association, meeting at 
Walden, Colo., May 15, opposed price 
ceilings on livestock; deplored the ac- 
tion of the President in establishing the 
Jackson Hole National Monument; and 
urged the War Production Board to 
allot material to meet minimum ranch 
and farm equipment needs. Officers 
elected at the meeting were Ordway G. 
Mellen, president; Harry Wattenberg, 
vice-president, and F, G. Carlstrom, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

CATTLE THIEVES ACTIVE 

The Washington County Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Akron, Colo., which has 
been inactive for three or four years, is 
again organizing, principally to combat 
cattle stealing. Two men have recently 
been sentenced to the state penitentiary 
for stealing a total of 19 head of cattle 
in Washington and Yuma counties, but 
reports of stolen cattle have been re- 
ceived since these men were caught. 





NEW TEXAS HEREFORD 
SECRETARY 

Thomas J. Patterson has accepted the 
position of secretary of the Texas Here- 
ford Association, succeeding Edwin R. 
Johnson, who recently resigned that po- 
sition. Mr. Patterson comes from Shel- 
borne, Vt., where for the past several 
years he has managed a registered Here- 
ford farm. 


GREEN WOOD COUNTY OFFICERS 

Officers of the Green Wood County 
Cattlemen’s Association (Kansas) 
elected at a meeting in March were 
Fred Winzeler, Lamont, president; 
H. M. Marriott, vice-president; and 
Herbert Rockwell, secretary-treasurer. 





FURTHER FEEDING 
FOUND PROFITABLE 


EARLING AND TWO-YEAR-OLD 
steers can be carried to yield high 
good or low choice beef without produc- 
ing excessive amounts of fat. “In other 
words,” says Frank L. Love, of Wilson 
& Co., “the marketing of steers at a 
medium or low good finish represents a 
loss in the tonnage of usable meat which 
still could be added consistent with good 
feeding practice if the cattle were car- 
ried to a high good or low choice finish.” 
This is shown in tests conducted by 
Wilson & Co. in co-operation with the 
Department of Agriculture, the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, and the 
University of ITllinois. Summary and 
conclusion of the tests are quoted: 
“Four lots of 25 carcasses, grading 
respectively AA+, A+, A—, and B+, 
from steers placed on feed as 700- to 
750-pound yearlings, were included in 
Group I of this test; three lots of 25 


carcasses grading AA—, A+, and RB 
from steers that went into the feed-lot 
as 900- to 950-pound two-year-olds were 
included in Group II. An analysis was 
made of 15 right sides in each lot. They 
were first broken into wholesale (pri- 
mal) cuts according to OPA specifica- 
tions and the total weight of cuts from 
each lot of 15 sides determined. Whole- 
sale cuts then were boned according to 
Army specifications for fresh frozen 
boneless beef and the yield of usable 
meat determined for each lot. “Usable 
meat” is defined as boneless cuts and 
usable (lean) trimmings acceptable for 
both Army and civilian requirements. 
There was no significant difference in 
percentage yield of usable meat from 
the B+, A—, and A+ sides in Group I 
and from the B, A+, and AA~— sides 
in Group II. Thus, from the standpoint 
of tonnage of usable meat, there was 
considerable advantage in adding the 
necessary weight and finish to bring the 
steers up to the A+ or AA— grade. 


“In Group I, a final separation of 
lean, fat, and bone was made to deter- 
mine comparative physical composition 
of sides in each grade. The lean and 
fat varied from 52.5 per cent and 29.7 
per cent, respectively, in the AA-+ sides 
to 60.7 per cent lean and 17.7 per cent 
fat in the B+ sides. It was further in- 
dicated that 52 per cent of the addi- 
tional weight of the A— over B+ sides 
was lean and 34 per cent was fat; that 
48 per cent of the additional weight of 
A+ over A— sides was lean and 42 per 
cent fat, and that the proportion of 
lean and fat in the additional weight of 
AA+ over A-+- sides was 27 per cent 
and 64 per cent, respectively. 


“From the results of this study, it is 
concluded that comparable grades and 
weights of yearling and two-year-old 
steers should be fed until they will pro- 
duce at least high good or low choice 
carcasses in order to obtain the maxi- 
mum production of usable meat without 
producing an excessive amount of fat.” 





CALENDAR 


JUNE— 
1-3—Wyoming Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
convention, Lusk. 
2—North Central 
show and sale, Valley City, N. D. 
7-8—South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
Ass’n convention, Rapid City. 
7-8—Intermountain Junior Fat Stock 
Show, North Salt Lake, Utah. 
5—Second Annual Purebred Sale, Bis- 
marck, N. D. 
9—Sandhills Feeder Cattle Producers’ 
meeting, Gordon, Neb. 
10-11—Nebraska Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
convention, Gordon. 
11-12—North Dakota Stockmen’s Ass’n 
convention, Williston. 


JULY— 
15-17—Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Ass’n convention, Gunnison. 
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os Subsidies 
“a | rena REPEATED REBUFFS BY 
= Congress, which has refused to ap- 
at propriate monies for the payment of 
of subsidies, the administration persists in 
or its efforts in this direction and has re- 
of cently come forward with plans which 
of show a desire greatly to extend the prac- 
ak tice. So far denied direct appropria- 
tions, officials have resorted to the use 
; of funds already available to the Com- 
1S modity Credit Corporation. However, 
nd the life of this corporation will soon 
old expire unless extended, and leading offi- 
ro cials of the War Food Administration 
ice have recently been before committees of 
X1- Congress urging not only the extension 
mut of the life of the corporation but huge 
t. increases in funds, part of which would 
sail ! be used for the payment of subsidies. 
In addition, OPA has just announced 
that on June 1 retail prices on meat, 
butter, coffee, and certain other com- 
modities will be rolled back, the cost of 
s’n that to be paid to the processor by the 
RFC, which temporarily at least has suf- 
xuS ficient funds to avoid the necessity of 
going to Congress for further direct ap- 
21'S propriations for this purpose. 
wile The power to grant such subsidies is 
supposed to be contained in the Second 
si 5. War Powers Act, and it is in connection 
with the need to increase production that 
sil subsidies are suggested therein. Conse- 
quently, while this proposed roll back is 
att clearly a consumer subsidy, it will be 
| advertised as a producer subsidy in order 
a to comply with the law. Cattle produc- 
ers are in grave doubt as to whether the 
roll back may not come back to them. 
OPA has indicated that before a pro- 
and cessor can secure the subsidy from RFC 
on. he must sign an affidavit to the effect 
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that he has rolled back prices to the ex- 
tent indicated and has complied with all 
the other multitudinous rules and regu- 
lations involving the particular product 
in question. In the case of meat packers, 
they may deem it unsafe to sign such a 
statement, as no one can be sure that he 
is complying with all the rules and regu- 
lations, however good his intentions. In 
that case the packer could play safe by 
rolling the cost back to the producer in- 
stead of billing it to the RFC. 


It remains to be seen to what extent 
Congress can put a damper on this whole 
subsidy plan. Advertised as a step to 
prevent inflation, actually it is consid- 
ered by many to be itself inflationary. 
With constant statements by administra- 
tion leaders to the effect that taxes must 
be increased or forced savings initiated 
to control the excess spending capacity 
of the public, to subsidize the same pub- 
lic by making the goods they buy less 
expensive will merely increase the infla- 
tionary surplus spending power. 


Agriculture generally does not like the 
subsidy idea. It believes that purchasers 
should be allowed to pay a fair price for 
the things they buy without subsidy 
either to the consumer or the producer. 
The time may well come when the ad- 
ministration will wish that it had given 
more concern to keeping up production 
and less concern to holding down prices 
to the consumers. Many competent ob- 
servers believe that we are at that point 
right now, and that the subsidy program 
will hamper rather than increase the 
much-needed production. 


Meat Supplies 


THERE IS A LOT OF CONFUSION 

among the consumers of this ccuntry 
relative to the current meat situation, 
and there are ample grounds for such 
confusion. In the first place, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has publicized the 
fact that there should be available for 
civilian consumption this year 124 pounds 
of meat per capita. It does not take a 
very expert mathematician to figure out 
that, on the basis of the present ration 
coupons, calling for two pounds per week, 
including butter and fats, the consumer 

‘is only getting something less than 80 

pounds per capita, because the OPA has 
stated officially that a survey indicated 
housewives were spending slightly more 
than 25 per cent of their coupons for 
butter and fats. What is becoming of 
the remainder? It should be piling up 
but it is not, and we are told that the 
Army is having difficulty getting sup- 
plies it needs, particularly of beef. 

The Propucer has felt from the begin- 
ning that too tight rationing would en- 
courage rather than discourage black- 
market operations, and the results to 
date clearly indicate this to be the case. 
Furthermore OPA refused, in its strict 
application of packer quotas, to give any 
recognition to shifts in population due to 


the building of large war plants in con- 
gested areas. As a consequence, in such 
areas consumers were almost forced to 
buy in the black market or go without 
meat. Once the practice is started, it is 
difficult to stop it, and, despite all the 
threats of prosecutions, the fact that the 
meat is disappearing is the best evidence 
in the world that things are not yet 
under control. 


It is particularly unfortunate that this 
situation prevails just at the time that 
administration officials finally decided 
to accept and put into operation the 
meat-management program worked out 
by the industry at the conference in Chi- 
cago early in April. To what extent this 
program can aid in bringing the meat 
situation under control, with particular 
reference to black-market operations, is 
not entirely clear. Most of us believe 
that the program is sound and will work 
if given anything like a fair chance; but, 
if the black-market operations continue, 
then the meat-management program will 
be blamed for something which was al- 
ready in existence and indeed well estab- 
lished when the program was adopted. 


There has been a further disturbing 
influence—one that should not be neces- 
sary under the circumstances. Propa- 
gandists for Argentine interests con- 
tinue to say that there is an ample sup- 
ply of cheap beef piling up in South 
America and held from our meat-hungry 
consumers only by the sanitary embargo 
of the tariff act. There is not a word of 
truth in these statements which are dis- 
tributed over the air, by newspaper 
columnists, magazine writers, and in 
speeches in Congress and elsewhere. It 
would be interesting to know the full 
extent of this propaganda to deceive the 
American meat consumer. The facts of 
the matter are that South American 
surplus meat is being bought entirely by 
the British, utfder the direction of the 
Allied Food Council, and that once pur- 
chased through contract negotiations it 
is then subject to allocation by the Allied 
Food Council. Instead of reserves piling 
up, as claimed, actually the very severe 
drought which has visited the principal 
cattle-producing areas of South America 
during the past few months has caused 
serious concern as to whether or not 
meat supplies from that source will be 
sufficient for our Allies abroad. It is a 
cruel injustice to the American people to 
be thus deceived, and apparently the only 
purpose is to keep the issue alive, with 
the hope of securing entry to our mar- 
kets when the war is over and shipments 
abroad diminish. 


One of the first thing that the war 
meat board, soon to be established under 
the meat-management plan, can and 
should do is to inform the American 
consumer as to the truth of the whole 
meat situation here and abroad. That 
would effectively stop the spreading of 
rumors which are dishonest in their 
source and cannot help but be harmful 
to the united war effort. 
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Big Game 


HE REITERATED DEMANDS FOR 

relief that some of the state livestock 
associations have to make on the big 
game question have ceased to be just 
another order of association business. 
They have long shown the need for a 
unified system of control of the big 
game herds. The question recently came 
up again in the Washington Cattle- 
men’s Association meeting. A Forest 
Service man there said that the Forest 
Service could do something about it on 
its land but it wanted to avoid this be- 
cause it involves the question of state 
rights which also involves charges of 
politics and because game administra- 
tion is such a big headache. Similarly, 
state game commissions have by no 
means all acted vigorously in the mat- 
ter. So the Washington association 
passed another resolution demanding 
seriously that something be done. Ore- 
gon in a meeting a week later did the 
same, In other parts of the West the 
problem sticks out. Reports tell of big 
game trouble in the Jackson Hole area, 
where elk herds have increased in 20 
years from 8,000 to 20,000 head. In the 
Gunnison, Colo., district recently 2,400 
out of a herd of 6,200 deer died on the 
feeding ground of indigestion and para- 
sites. 


This is a matter in which the public, 
the government, the sportsman, the con- 
servationist, and the stockman are vi- 
tally interested. But in the case of the 
stockman all these interests are in the 
one individual who has the added inter- 
est of being financially dependent on 
solution of the problem. It is range that 
he uses for production of needed meat 
that is being consumed by the enlarged 
game herds, and it is usually his hay 
that goes to winter-feed starving ani- 
mals. That something must be done 


may not be questioned by any of these 
interests. But it must be done now. The 
stockmen’s resolutions must be taken 
seriously, for their tone now shows the 
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“You won’t miss your train, Boss. 
Mr. Whipple set the clock a whole 
hour ahead!” 


matter to be critical. That summer is 
here and grass is growing well and elk 
and deer are getting their fill, while 
giving a sense of relief of winter hard- 
ships for the animals, must not be al- 
lowed to be the reason for further post- 
poning solution of the problem. 


Some orderly procedure must be 
adopted by some agency that has the 
means to cure the trouble. If that is 
the state game department, then it 
should map its action now. Those inter- 
ested must find a way to co-operate with 
stockmen on this problem, which is now 
more vital than ever. In the interest of 
the game itself, in the interest of more 
certain conservation, and in the inter- 
ests of the sportsman, the public, and 
government, the situation cries out for 
the relief the stockmen are asking—re- 
duction in big game numbers in critical 
areas to the point where the game may 
live as nature intended on its allotted 
range. 


Ceilings 


HE OBJECTION OF THE LIVE- 

stock industry to the fixing of ceilings 
on live animals rests not on an imme- 
diate concern over prices, as some may 
think, but on something more. If prices 
were the only thing involved, the pro- 
ducer undoubtedly would be happy to 
have his steers pegged at almost any 
of the figures that have been seen the 
past year or so. The market has been 
good. 


But the matter of ceilings on livestock 
raises a number of problems that must 
be faced—problems that industry rep- 
resentatives have been pointing out to 
government officials. They concern the 
intricacies of livestock marketing, effect 
on production, the question of enforce- 
ment, and other things. Let us consider 
some of the problems in marketing: 


First, there are many livestock mar- 
ket areas and many markets, large and 
small, public and private. In the public 
market there are many markets within 
the market. While sale prices at a given 
point may influence prices at another, 
they are not uniform. If prices are to 
be set, what prices will be set? 

Second, there are many weight groups 
in the various classes of animals that 
go to market, each weight group yield- 
ing a different amount of carcass meat; 
there are variations in yields from ani- 
mals of the same weight group, both as 
to meat and by-product. And this ap- 
plies as well to feeders and stockers. 
Where could one find the price-list to 
follow for the niceties of grade, finish, 
condition, fill, ete., that are now re- 
warded with an added nickel or dime? 
Who is going to say what an animal is 
worth, and will he be able to figure it 
out before the animal, there on shrink, 
has lost a number of precious pounds ? 


Third, the receipts of livestock are 
different on different days of the week. 


Monday may be a good day, but an 
one of the other five days may be ‘an 
If competitive prices are done aay 
with, allocation of receipts must follow. 
If 5,000 animals come to a market that 
needs 10,000, who is to get the 5,000? 
Who would dole them out? hes 


These are but some of the issues that 
the government and the industry wil] 
have to cope with if ceilings on live 
animals go into effect. It is easy to 
understand why stockmen want to es- 
cape them. It is hoped that the govern- 
ment will want to, too. 


Meatless Days 


— MEAT RATIONING BrE- 

came effective several months ago 
meatless days as a way of coping with 
short meat supplies faded away. There 
was indeed no need for them. But re- 
cently some of the restaurants and 
hotels, now operating under restricted 
purchases of meat, have adopted the 
idea of meatless days. So the old prob- 
lem comes back. The livestock industry 
is vitally concerned over this new threat 
to part of its market for meat, for the 
restaurant and hotel are large users of 
that food. The industry wants to avoid a 
hangover such as meatless days caused 
following the last war. 


No one will deny that the public wants 
meat included in its meals. While speak- 
ing from his own point of view, the 
stockman therefore suggests that the 
wise thing for the restaurants to do 
is to use the solution to his problem 
that the government has used for the 
public at large. Restaurants and hotels 
are in position to ration their meat to 
their customers, spreading the supply 
over all the days of the week. This 
surely would be more agreeable to the 
patron than the announcement “no meat 
today.” The restaurateur has other 
avenues open to him in the use of meat 
extenders and in the offering of a 
greater number of so-called fancy meat 
dishes which he should find entirely 
profitable, 


The livestock industry does not want 
even a part of the public to get the 
“meatless day” habit. 


W. B. MITCHELL PASSES AWAY 


W. B. Mitchell, Marfa, Texas, Here- 
ford breeder, passed away at Marfa on 
May 15. Mr. Mitchell was one of the 
founders of the Highland Hereford 
Association of Marfa, and head of the 
annual Highland Hereford sales in which 
feeder cattle were sold in carlots to 
feeders the country over. He had a wide 
acquaintance among cattle feeders. He 
was a past president of the American 
Hereford Association. He was_ also 
interested in the breeding of Palamino 
horses and was one of the founders of 
the Palamino registry. Surviving him 
are four sons, Joe, Hayes, McKie, and 
Burton, all well known in the cattle 
business. 
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WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Ceilings. Yes, this still rates top men- 
tion in any writings about how the OPA 
and the meat problem are getting along. 
It is true that high officials and others 
have unqualifiedly said they would “go 
along” on the plan that the livestock and 
meat industries worked out a month or 
so ago. But, on the other hand, Wash- 
ington continues to complicate matters, 
this time, we would say, by a subsidy 
plan. The problem is not settled. 


Briefly, under this plan retail meat 
prices will be reduced 10 per cent to off- 
set labor complaint that wages are not 
keeping pace with increases in food costs. 
Raw material prices will be left as is 
and packers will bill the government for 
losses in the proposed squeeze. It is evi- 
dently patterned after a plan that has 
been operating in Canada and England. 
It seems not too satisfactory to the stock- 
man, who is concerned lest prices may 
be rolled back all the way from the con- 
sumer to him. 


So the situation becomes no clearer 
and the industry plan gets off at none 
too good a start, although there have 
been evidences that meat rationing was 
beginning to work and that things would 
right themselves. But here, again, it 
seems now that trouble may be in store; 
for, despite the modest meat allowance 
(it is, as estimated by OPA, about 75 
per cent of the approximately two pounds 
a week, 25 per cent going for fats) and 
despite the hard and fast packer quotas, 
meat is not piling up as one would ex- 
pect. It is even reported that buyers for 
the armed services run into shortages. 
Trying to figure it out, some feel that 
the black markets are responsible and 
that this in turn may have come about 
through too drastic restrictions. 

But the OPA also went along on the 
suggestion in the producer-marketer- 
packer plan to form a nine-man war 
meat board to operate in Chicago, with 
which producer and other groups will 
confer from time to time. A meeting 


coming up even as this is written is to 


consider the whole question of beef pro- 
duction. It is good that Washington con- 
fer with industry. 


Treaties 


Representatives of the livestock indus- 
try have put in appearances at hearings 
in Washington in opposition to a straight- 
out renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. They were alluded to as 
isolationists by some of the proponents 
of the “agreements” program. But what 
they were testifying to was that repre- 
sentation should still count for some- 
thing. They wanted ratification of agree- 
ments by Congress, not exclusion of 
world trade; they would leave to Con- 
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gress the question of how much foreign 
competition they must accept. They want 
to keep relying upon legislative action. 
That is the constitutional way. It is not 
isolationism. 


The House passed a resolution calling 
for extension of the act with the change 
in the law that limits present authority 
to two years instead of three; the Senate 
Finance Committee went a bit further to 
call for congressional authority to re- 
voke pacts six months after the end of 
the war. These actions, although not in 
too clear-cut a way, do mean that Con- 
gress retains a reservation as to the 
wisdom of leaving the treaty-making 
power entirely to the Executive. 


Readers will find the testimony of 
Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion on the subject set forth on page 12 
of the current PropuUcER. Others who 
testified before the Senate committee in- 
cluded F. E. Marshall, secretary of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, who 
supported the policy that Congress should 
review trade agreements before they be- 
come effective; Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey, of Wyoming, who said that in 
only four of the 26 countries with which 
the United States has made agreements 
does the legislative branch have nothing 
to say about approval of the pacts; and 
Matthew Woll, of the tariff department 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
who believed that the legitimate inter- 
ests of workers would be better protected 
if the trade treaties were submitted to 
the Senate for ratification. Plenty of 
argument of course went the other way, 
but some reservation, livestock observers 
believe, will go with the extension of the 
act. 


Feed 


Range cattlemen, whose operations re- 
quire the use of high protein feed, have 
been concerned since February over the 
government-feed-industry agreement to 
seek conservation of protein through 
mixing, fearful that the concentrates 
that he uses as supplement or emergency 
ration would be available only in the 
form of mixed feed. But a restatement 
of the situation by the Department of 
Agriculture allays such fears. “The 
ranchman should use whatever feeds are 
best suited to his conditions.” This suits 
the rangeman. Unless he is also a 
feeder, his purpose is to feed high-cost 
protein as sparingly as possible. But 
straight concentrates should continue to 
be made available to him in his fair 
share, as his production plant is equipped 
for use of such protein. 


As for the feed grain situation, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics esti- 
mates that there will be from 10 to 12 
per cent more grain-consuming animals 
this year than last. Production of feed 


grains is put at 11 per cent less than 
a year ago under average yields. 


Jackson Hole 


Complete investigation of the creation 
by Executive order of the Jackson Hole 
National Monument is called for in a 
resolution introduced by Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, and ap- 
proved by the Senate committee. The 
Public Lands Committee also adopted a 
motion by Senator McCarran, of Nevada, 
calling for introduction of a bill to re- 
peal the authority by which national 
monuments are created without concur- 
rence of Congress. This means, says 
Senator O’Mahoney, that vigorous steps 
will be taken to “undo the wrong which 
has been done the people of Wyoming by 
setting aside, without regard for their 
wishes, 221,000 acres of land.” ... In 
Wyoming a suit was filed in the United 
States District Court to prevent the gov- 
ernment from taking over the Jackson 
Hole region for a national park. 


Manpower 


A current criticism is that while farm- 
ers have been shooting at the highest 
production goals in history the National 
Youth Administration has been shifting 
to war industries young men from farms 
and rural communities where labor is 
still urgent and lack of it likely to mean 
production loss. . . . The Byrd commit- 
tee has suggested disbanding of the 
NYA. ...A sample of wages for sheep 
herders and tenders is, as approved by 
the Department of Agriculture, as fol- 
lows: for eastern Colorado plains, $65 a 
month; for the central mountain portion, 
the San Luis Valley, and the San Juan 
Basin, $85 a month; for northwestern 
Colorado, $100 a month, all in addition 
to board and bunk. 


Ranch Supplies 


Food now holds rank equal to that of 
munitions in war plants. Such was the 
announcement of food administration 
officials when they explained that new 
orders affecting farm machinery would 
up its manufacture 80 per cent for the 
coming half-year compared with 1941 
output. This increase would be more 
than three times the rate of farm ma- 
chinery manufacture so far this year. 
Steps designed to make easier the access 
of farm supplies have been taken. These 
include loosening up of regulations on 
fence, including barbed wire, and many 
other supplies needed in ranch work. 


Charles V. Whalin Retires 


Charles V. Whalin, a pioneer in meat 
grading and standardization work, chief 
marketing specialist in the Food Admin- 
istration, and author of numerous bul- 
letins on livestock and meat subjects, re- 
tired from the Department of Agricul- 
ture on May 31. He has served the de- 
partment continuously since 1907. Dur- 
ing World War I he helped the depart- 
ment to establish standards for grading 
fresh beef for the Army, Navy, and 
Allies. 
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TREATY RATIFICATION 


(Continued from Page 15) 


in the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee ever since May, 1935. It has been 
over there for eight years without rati- 
fication. 

The CHAIRMAN. Don’t you think our 
public health laws would protect that? 

Mr. MoLuIN. This Argentine sanitary 
convention was written for the purpose 
of evading the law that we now have. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now come back to the 
question. Does that have anything to do 
with reciprocal trade? 

Mr. MoLLIn. I took that as an example 
of why we don’t want those economists 
and professors down there in the State 
Department to do these things that could 
ruin the industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whom do you want? 

Mr. MOo.uin. I want somebody that 
has some practical experience. 

The CHAIRMAN. I will be glad to have 
your advice. I am sure you have that. 

Mr. Mo.uin. I am afraid that is a 
little sarcasm. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Now about this 
foot-and-mouth disease. Let’s go a little 
further. 

I have a son who buys and sells and 
breeds registered Hereford cattle, and 
he buys cattle in Colorado and he buys 
some from Texas and Kansas City, Mo., 
and he frequently gets cattle with foot 
disease. They develop foot disease be- 
fore they get off the train. 

Mr. Mo.utn. I don’t know what you 
are talking about. It isn’t foot-and- 
mouth disease. If it was, the BAI would 
be down on you in a hurry. I don’t know 
what disease you are talking about. It 
is probably shipping fever, Mr. Chair- 
man. That is a disease that cattle get 
frequently when they are shipped, par- 
ticularly young cattle, but it is not foot- 
and-mouth disease. The last outbreak of 
that in this country was in 1929. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a long way 
back, isn’t it? 

Mr. MOLLIN. Yes, sir; that is the last 
one. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was before re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, wasn’t it? 

Mr. MOLLIN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was one of the 
troubles you had before you had recipro- 
cal trade agreements? 

Mr. Mo.uin. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. You haven’t had any 
since? 

Mr. MOo.Luin. I think you misunder- 
stood the purpose of my mentioning the 
fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am trying to get 
you straightened out. 

Mr. MoLLIn. I don’t need any straight- 
ening out. I understand the situation. 
We would have had it if we had taken 
the agreement the way they wanted to 
write it. I have a copy of it right here. 

The CHAIRMAN. But we have not been 
having trouble, you say, since 1929. 

Mr. MoLuin. Who? 

The CHAIRMAN. You. 
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Mr. MOoLLuIN. That’s right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then why be alarmed 
about conditions? 

Mr. MOLLIN. Because here is the Ar- 
gentine sanitary convention. 

The CHAIRMAN. You had the trouble 
before you had the reciprocal trade 
agreements, and you don’t have it now. 

Mr. MoLuIN. The record will show the 
point I am making. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am not speaking 
about the record, I am asking you. If 
we did have it before we had reciprocal 
trade agreements, and you don’t have 
it now since you have the reciprocal 
trade agreements 

Mr. MOo.Luin. I will restate my posi- 
tion, if that is what you want. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am asking you. 

Mr. MOoLuINn. I am trying to tell you, 
if you will let me state it. We don’t 
want the authorities that write the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements to have the 
power to write into those agreements a 
provision that will nullify the sanitary 
embargo, and that is what they tried to 
do in this Argentine sanitary conven- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are talking about 
foot-and-mouth disease now? 

Mr. MOo.Ltin. That’s right. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say you haven’t 
had any since 1929. 

Mr. MOLLIN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why are you alarmed? 

Mr. MoLuin. I will let the record 
stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. You won’t answer my 
question. 

Mr. MoLuin. I have answered your 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. I don’t think you have 
at all. I asked if you are alarmed about 
what they might do on the basis of 
anything they have done about foot- 
and-mouth disease. That is a fair ques- 
tion, I know. 

Mr. Moun. I used the reference to 
foot and mouth as a parallel, Mr. 
Chairman, to the power of those people 
in the trade agreements division to 
write into agreements things that would 
be very detrimental to the livestock in- 
dustry. Now, they tried to do that in 
this Argentine sanitary convention. 

The CHAIRMAN. They didn’t do it. 

Mr. MOoLuIn. That is not saying they 
are not going to do it. It is just a ques- 
tion of their not knowing enough about 
the business to protect American indus- 
try. That is what I am talking about. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, if they have 
protected you so far, isn’t that some 
evidence that they may do it in the 
future? 

Mr. MOLLIN. We have protected it by 
keeping this thing from being ratified. 
So far as they are concerned in the 
State Department, they put out propa- 
ganda in 1935 and in 1937 trying to get 
this document ratified. 

The CHAIRMAN. That hasn’t been rati- 
fied. We are under one that has been 
ratified, and you haven’t suffered. 

Mr. MoLuin. No; because they could 





not get the job done that they wanted 
to get done. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you haven’t been 
hurt. I think we have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to criticize bureaus and admin- 
istrators in different departments fo, 
things they have done without criticiz. 
_ them for things we think they might 

0. 

Mr. MoLLin. They tried to do this 
Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. They didn’t do it. 

Mr. MOLLIN. They didn’t get the job 
done. 


The CHAIRMAN. It looks more like a 
scarecrow to me than anything else. 


Are there any further questions? 


(There were a number of further ques- 
tions put to Mr, Mollin by various mem- 
bers of the committee. They dealt largely 
with the disease question and compara- 
tive cost of production in this and com- 
peting countries.—Eb.) 


Idaho Meeting Notes 


MERICAN NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
tion President Frank S. Boice, told 
Idaho Cattlemen’s Association Members 
meeting in Boise, Ida., May 7-8 that 
“If Lewis’ miners, now working but 35 
hours a week, would work at straight 
pay 48 hours, they would have enough 
money to pay their bills and the nation 
would gain substantially in manpower.” 
Mr. Boice spoke also on national prob- 
lems of the industry. He said that west- 
ern cattlemen must agree to take a lower 
price for their cattle without complaint 
as the only way in which to restore 
normal operating conditions under pres- 
ent price ceilings. 
* * 


A strongly worded resolution opposed 
the recent executive order creating the 
Jackson Hole National Monumert. It 
asked immediate setting aside of the 
proclamation and passage of pending 
legislation to repeal present presidential 
authority to establish national monv- 
ments. 

A call for sacrifice came in Mr. Boice’s 
talk, when he said that every segment of 
American life must sacrifice before this 
nation can win the war. He said he had 
found cattlemen willing to accept re- 
duced prices “despite the fact that organ- 
ized labor continues to ask for higher 
wages and organized agriculture con- 
tinues to ask for higher prices for its 


products.” 
* * * 


Frank Winzeler, Boise, Idaho, for six 
years secretary of the Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Association, turned in his resignation the 
day before the convention to become 
associated with the Twin Falls Live 
Stock Auction Company. A _ resolution 
directed to Mr. Winzeler expressed “ap- 
preciation and gratitude for the fine 
work and excellent contribution that Mr. 
Winzeler has made to the welfare and 
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advancement of the association and the 
eattle industry of Idaho.” Mr. Winzeler’s 
successor is Leon Weeks, secretary of 
the national farm loan association at 
Gooding, Idaho. The new secretary is a 
graduate of the University of Idaho and 
previously was engaged in the livestock 
business. 

oK * Bo 

President Roland J. Hawes asked for 

consideration of a proposal to accept 
voluntary price reductions, so that pres- 
ent ceilings and present plans in the 
meat situation may work out. Ceilings 
on live animals, he said, would turn the 
entire industry upside down. 

* * * 


John T. Caine III, of the Union Stock 
Vards at Chicago and well known to 
Idaho stockmen, told the group that 
stockmen were looking toward two free- 
doms: “Freedom from drought and free- 
dom from doubt.” He referred to Wash- 
ington in the latter case. He advised 
stockmen to get their financial houses in 
order for the rainy days that will un- 
doubtedly come. 

* 

Speakers at the meeting, which drew 
more than 225 Idaho cattlemen to Boise, 
included Mayor A. A. Walker of Boise; 
Vice-President Joe H. Nettleton, Murphy; 
President Roland J. Hawes, Boise; Sec- 
retary Frank Winzeler, Boise; Frank S. 
Boice, Sonoita, Ariz., national associa- 
tion president; Governor C. A. Bottolf- 
sen; N. K. Carnes, South St. Paul, Minn.; 
John T. Caine III, Chicago; Lt.-Col. Nor- 
man B. Adkinson, Boise, executive offi- 
cer of state Selective Service; Howard 
Matthews, of Swift and Company, Chi- 
cago; Lt. Cecil Gregg of the Air Corps, 
Boise; and George N. Tucker, Boise. 


WASHINGTON MEETING 


(Continued from Page 17) 


one resolution, in part. Complete aboli- 
tion of marketing quotas, since “an ade- 
quate supply of meat for lease-lend and 
military purposes is insured by civilian 
rationing” is urged by another resolution. 

Accumulation of idle money was held 


inflationary and purchase of “all the | 


War stamps and bonds possible” and the 
direction of his “utmost energy toward 
assisting in terminating this world con- 
flict at the earliest possible date” was 
pledged by the association for each of 
its members. Other resolutions com- 
mended Soil Conservation Service’s as- 
sistance in producing feed; urged re- 
moval of all restrictions on livestock feed 
production; asked for allocation of neces- 
Sary raw material for producing mini- 
mum necessary production supplies and 
equipment; and urged measures to per- 
mit land holders dispossessed of prop- 
erty for war department use to relocate 
without unfair “imposition of income 
tax.” “Continued sanitary control as a 


measure to maintain peak production” 
was commended. 
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AND DON’T FORGET 


PROTEIN is the most finely ground...the 
most easily lost ingredient in your mash. 
In pellet form it can’t be lost....and is 
consumed in the exact proportions desired. 


(CALIFORMIA peer 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
734 Tehama Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
Board of Trade Building, CHICAGO | 


@ Real Quality 
@ Will Do Plenty Service 


Clarence T. Stockton 
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Your farm cleared of all 
old machinery and scrap 
metal— 


Your fields green with 
1943 crops, more abun- 
dant than ever in spite of 
the shortage of farm help. 


You are really on the job, 
fighting to win the victory 


KEEP UP THE which depends on your 


Good Wark dual efforts. 


Ure Cie iim oT Le eee w eid 
Vora me TRONS ol 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 





Consumers Cannot 
Eat Dollars 


The cheap food policy under the disguise of preventing price 
inflation is now reaching its climax through the proposed gov- 
ernment food subsidy for consumers. 










Sudsidies will increase consumer purchasing power and in- 
crease the disparity between Labor and Agriculture. 


The net effect of such action will be to further handicap 
crop and livestock production and will result in a more chaotic 
situation, inequitably distributing the available supply of food. 





NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUGERS ASSOCIATION 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


FROM THE FOX-HOLES AT THE FRONT THEY CRY: 


DIG IN AND SCRAP! 


MAKE THAT 3,000,000-TON QUOTA BY JUNE 30! 


Donald Nelson set the farm scrap goal at 3,000,000 HERE’S HOW TO TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 

tons by July. That means 1,000 pounds—half a ton— : 

for every single U. S. farmer. Have you collected FIRST pile up every piece of scrap metal on your 
yours? Have you combed every nook and cranny for place. NEXT sell it to a junk dealer. If you can’t 


every last ounce of precious iron and steel—yes, and find one who will come and get it, call your Local 

even more vitally needed copper, brass and bronze? Salvage Committee, County Agent, or your imple- 

Even though you have, there’s more where that came ment dealer, or your nearest newspaper. And by all | 

from. Send f donate — scrap free if _ want. FREE— 
s en or ese booklets, ‘‘Scrap and How to Collect | 

If you — just see your scrap going into the fur- “ 9 

mace .. and then into a gun-mold ... if you it,” and “National Scrap Harvest. 


could see that gun being rushed to lay a barrage 


. if you could feel the blast of the discharge and FARM PRESS SCRAP COMMITTEE | | 


hear its roar, and if you could think . . . ‘‘That’s my 
old iron and steel doing its duty!’ If you could Room 1310, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
experience all this, you’d listen to the voices from 

the foxholes . . . you’d dig in and scrap! New York, N. Y. 
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The issue before the cattlemen draw- 
ing most fire was big game manage- 
ment. Cattlemen described the damage 
done to privately owned range as well 
as to crops and feed supplies by exces- 
sive game numbers in some localities, 
“We can’t produce the maximum meat, 
wool, and hides if game isn’t controlled, " 
explained Alan Rogers, Ellensburg, 
“There is no use to control our own stock 
to improve range if game isn’t con- 
trolled.” 

“The Forest Service has the author- 
ity to protect lands under its adminis- 
tration from abusive use by game,” 
stated L. H. Douglas, assistant regional 
forester. He recommends special hunts 
to reduce game numbers to determine 
carrying capacity of range. Longer hunt- 
ing seasons and taking of females were 
urged. “Game numbers are never con- 
trolled by taking females alone,” he said 

“We have asked the game commission 
for relief,” explained Wallace Halsey, 
Asotin. “Unless we are definitely re- 
lieved this summer by the sportsmen, we 
will take such necessary action as re- 
quired to get relief.” A resolution of the 
association states the damage is basically 
due to uncontrolled numbers of elk and 
deer and describes the situation as crit- 
ical in some areas. They asked the state 
game department to take a systematic 
harvest of the determined surplus game, 
avoid artificial winter feeding, not estab- 
lish game reserves in close proximity to 
agricultural areas, and, in addition, re- 
imburse farmers and ranchers for dam- 
age done by big game to growing crops, 
harvested crops, pastures, fences, and 
to other improvements. 

Added protection against theft was 
announced by Dr. M. O. Barnes by two 
developments. “More brands are being 
recorded per month than at any time 
since this record was available,” he 
stated. “Recorded brands are the only 
means we have of helping protect stock.” 
Better protection is assured by newly 
established official brand inspection at 
50 slaughter plants in the state and by 
the agreement of the state highway pa- 
trol to check truck shipments for clear- 
ance papers. 

All officers were re-elected for 1943. 
They are: A. J. Hansel, Waterville, pres- 
ident; R. L. Picken, Tonasket; I. J. Dunn, 
Chesaw; Jack Crawford, Yakima, and 
Ross Woodward, Loomis, vice-presidents; 
Walter Tolman, Pullman, _ secretary- 
treasurer, with P. R. Gladhart, Spokane; 
Carl Grief, Uniontown; Ray Lamp, Har- 
rington; C. W. Haun, Colville; and Jidge 
Tippett, Asotin, newly elected directors 
for a three- ~year term. Next year’s meet- 
ing will be in Asotin. 

Nearly 300 cattlemen were in attend- 
ance at the meeting, with representatives 
of local associations from every section 
of the state where beef cattle production 
is important. An increase in membership 
of 100 was announced by Walter Tolman, 
who is extension animal husbandman at 
Pullman, as well as secretary of the 
group. 
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TRAFFIC 


TRAFFIC NOTES 


By CALVIN E. BLAINE 
and CHAS. E. BLAINE 


FFECTIVE MAY 15 THE IN- 

creases of 6 per cent for the trans- 
portation of property generally and 3 
per cent for the rail transportation of 
raw agricultural commodities, livestock, 
and the products thereof, which became 
effective on March 18, 1942, on inter- 
state traffic will be suspended until 
January 1, 1944. Like reductions in the 
rail rates and charges will be made ef- 
fective May 15 on intrastate traffic. 


The reductions in the interstate rates 
were ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, after hearing held in 
February, in its report and order of 
April 6, 1943. The rail lines voluntarily 
filed petitions with the various state 
commissions for authority to establish 
and maintain like reductions on intra- 
state traffic from May 15 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. Generally, the railroads’ 
petitions were granted by the various 
state commissions without hearings, as 
the state authorities participated in the 
hearing before the ICC and were fur- 
nished copies of the record therein by 
the railroads. 

Following the original report and order 
of the ICC dated March 2, 1942, which 
authorized the increases in the interstate 
rates and charges of the rail lines and 
like reports by the state regulatory 
bodies, the motor carriers generally es- 
tablished the same increases on both in- 





terstate and state traffic as those estab- 
lished by the rail lines. 


Subsequent to the ICC’s further order 
of April 6, 1943, requiring the suspen- 
sion of the increases, as above stated, 
the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., Middle Atlantic States Common 
Carriers Conference, Inc., and Detroit 
and Cleveland Navigation Company filed 
petitions with the ICC to have excepted 
from the operation of the commission’s 
findings and order dated April 6, 1943, 
all less-than-carload or any-quantity 
rates, or rates on merchandise traffic. 
However, said petitions were denied by 
the commission. Like petitions of truck 
operators were filed with some of the 
state commissions, but they, too, gener- 
ally, were denied. 


Possibly the reductions required by the 
ICC and the various state commissions 
in the rail rates and charges will result 
in reductions in the truck rates and 
charges. However, we have not received 
tariffs or other information of the truck 
lines to date (May 13) indicating what 
action, if any, they will take. However, 
as a large volume of the truck rates have 
been and are the same as the rail rates, 
unless the truck lines also suspend the 
increases in their rates, the rail rates 
will be lower than the truck rates and, 
consequently, a substantial portion of 
the traffic will be diverted from the 
trucks to the rail line. 


Transportation Tax 


The 3 per cent transportation tax 
which became effective generally De- 
cember 2, 1942, applies only to transpor- 
tation. It does not apply on feed fur- 





nished livestock under the federal 28-36 
hour law. However, many railroad agen- 
cies have erroneously misinterpreted the 
law and assessed and collected the trans- 
portation tax on feed furnished livestock, 
thus overcharging the shippers. We sug- 
gest that our principals review their 
freight bills and, in case they have been 
assessed and paid tax on feed furnished 
livestock comprising their shipments, 
that they submit the original paid freight 
bills to the carriers to secure refund, or 
mail them to this office and we will 
secure the refunds for them. 


Help Transport Agencies 


The carriers generally are handling 
the largest volume of traffic in their his- 
tory. To assist them in avoiding car 
shortage, we again recommend that our 
principals help the carriers (1) by plac- 
ing orders for equipment sufficient time 
in advance of the date required to enable 
the carriers to supply their needs in an 
orderly manner; (2) by not ordering 
more equipment than actually needed; 
(3) by loading equipment as heavily as 
possible in view of the character of the 
traffic involved; (4) by loading and un- 
loading all equipment promptly; (5) by 
notifying the carriers immediately when 
equipment is released, or advising them 
in advance of the approximate time it 
will be released; (6) by instructing that 
their sltipments be moved via the short- 
est practicable route. 


Shortage of equipment and the length 
of time in transit are of mutual interest 
to both the carriers and shippers. By the 
producers’ helping the transport agencies 
in the foregoing respects, they will assist 
the carriers in performing the maximum 
service with a minimum number of units 
of equipment and thus prevent car short- 
age and tremendous losses to the pro- 
ducers, and thereby aid in the war effort. 








Straub biologicals present no difficulty in use. 
Send for catalog and complete instructions. The 
health of your stock, the capital it represents, and 
the profits it should produce, will be well guarded 


if Straub preparations are your choice. 


“4, HEALTHIER HERDS ASSURE 
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W. F. STRAUB & COMPANY 


BIOLOGIC LABORATORIES 


Bigger Livestock Profits 


Many of America’s outstanding livestock producers 
have profitably learned that it pays to put their trust 
in Straub Bacterins and Vaccines. These triple- 
tested, dependable biologicals, for almost a quarter 
of a century, have made a living reality of the 
thought “what is worth raising, is worth protecting” 
against the ravages of preventable disease. 


Bacterins and Vaccines since 1919 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 













































Learn About the Three 
Kinds of SHORTHORNS | 


l= Ae a Booklets 
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1‘‘Farm the D ual Way.” i 
A practical illustrated, // 
booklet. Will help you 
make more money on / 
your farm with easy“ 
fleshed, high-producing 

Milking Shorthorn cows. 2 


2 “Polled Shorthorns.” 
Complete. Fully illustrat- 
ed. Tells all about this 
great hornless beef breed 
and where to buy foun- 
dation stock. 


3 “Farm Security with 
Shorthorns.”’ Cram-full of 
educational facts and _pic- 
tures on what Shorthorns can do for you and 
why they are the Universal Breed. 


Teli us which you want—we'll do the rest 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BreeoeRs’ Association 


Dept.601 Union Stock Yards Chicago, Illinois 


Ceilings . . . Sanitary 
Embargoes . . . Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements... 


These vital subjects are 
some of the ones the officers 
of the ANLSA work on con- 
stantly in behalf of the cattle- 
men of this country. 


You are interested in these 
subjects, too! And your in- 
terests are the ones the offi- 
cers of the American National 
are working for. The Na- 


tional is set up for the pur- 
pose of representing the 
stockmen in just such mat- 


ters. Representation is now 
more important than ever. Be 
represented in Washington. 


Join the American Na- 
tional. It costs you only 1 
cent a head. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK ASSN. 


515 Cooper Bldg. Denver 





MARKETS 


Livestock Markets 


By Clarence A. Anderson 


IVESTOCK PRICES DECLINED 
gradually from the middle of April 
well into May. Demand, however, con- 
tinued to be broad and there was keen 
competition for all desirable grades of 
cattle and hogs, which ordinarily would 
reflect in a stronger market at normai 
times. But, the usual 
law of supply and de- 
mand was offset by 
the extreme pressure 
of wartime and dic- 
tated price ceilings 
on wholesale and re- 
tail meat products 
which compelled live- 
stock buyers to stay 
within prescribed lim- 
its or incur losses for 
= the processors. 
Following the warn- 
ing in early April by 
the food administra- 
tor that live hog prices would be pegged 
at a ceiling of $14.50 per ewt. if other 
reduction methods failed, values eased 
downward and by mid-May Chicago top 
prices virtually were at the $14.50 mark. 
As a result, the gross margin between 
the wholesale product value and that of 
live hog prices was only around 15 cents 
minus for the week of May 8 as com- 
pared with approximately $1.21 loss for 
the corresponding week in April. 





C. A. Andersen 


A further “roll back” of wholesale and 
retail prices was intimated for June 1. 
Thus it becomes apparent that competi- 
tion and the urgent need of a large vol- 
ume of meat for civilians and the armed 
services will not bring about any great 
strength in the livestock market for the 
present. 


Slaughterers favored cattle with con- 
siderable weight. At the same time, 
feeders were reluctant to carry their 
steers for long periods on feed in the 
face of increased corn prices, and light 
stockers suitable for grazing found the 
best demand in the stocker and feeder 
division. 

There was a slight increase in the 
number of choice to prime steers avaii- 
able at Chicago. Approximately 15.7 per 
cent of the beef steers sold graded choice 
to prime for the month of April as com- 
pared with 12.2 in March and 9.9 in 
April, 1942. Good kinds constituted 50.7 
per cent as against 44.5 a year ago, 
while medium kinds were 31.50 and 42.8, 
respectively. The average prices of all 
grades of steers for the week ending 
May 8 this year was $15.37 against $15.75 
the same week in April, but choice to 
prime stood at $16.60 and $17.25, respec- 
tively. All grades for the month of April 


averaged $15.71 as compared with $13.25 
the same month last year. 


Slaughter of cattle under federa] in- 
spection during April was about 160,000 
less than the same month a year ago, 
while calves turned up 137,000 fewer and 
sheep 112,000 fewer. Hogs showed a gain 
of around 266,500. However, for the 10 
months from July 1, 1942, to April 30, 
1943, cattle slaughter increased about 
250,000 over the same period last year, 
sheep nearly 3,000,000, hogs 4,600,000, 
while calves showed a decrease of 163,500 
head. What degree of influence the black 
market has had on slaughter recently is 
only speculative. 


Compared with a month ago, good to 
choice fed steers averaged weak to 25 
cents lower on most of the markets, 
while lower grades as well as heifers and 
cows were 25 to 50 cents off. Bulls were 
very uneven but demand was somewhat 
more active and prices were all the way 
from 25 cents higher to 25 cents lower, 
lightweight common to medium kinds 
showing the weakness. Vealers were 
strong to as much as $1.50 higher. 


Choice to prime fed steers showed 
very little price fluctuation from the pre- 
vious month at Chicago and best topped 
at $17.75, while there were quite a few 
sales at $17.25 to $17.65. Practical top 
on long yearlings was $17.25. The bulk 
of good to choice steers sold at $14.75 to 
$17 and medium kinds at $13.75 to $15.25, 
little going in this class late at $14.75. 
Only short-feds had to sell below $13.50. 
Strictly choice heifers sold sparingly up 
to $17, but later only a few consign- 
ments were to be had above $16.75, with 





WHALE STEAKS 


Whale steaks, which are dark 
red and, judging from the testi- 
mony of those who have tried 
them, taste something like beef, 
may soon be available on the 
western coast, according to re- 
ports. Because whales are 
mammals and not fish, the juci- 
est and tenderest meat comes 
from young whales, just as the 
best beef comes from young 
steers and not from old cattle 
that have been on the range too 
long. One prime whale will fur- 
nish about as much meat as 125 


cattle, and a full-grown whale 
may weigh about 70 tons, of 
which approximately 50 tons 1s 


boneless meat. The greater part 
of the remainder consists of bone, 
blubber, and viscera. During the 
last war whale meat was eaten 
in this country in fairly large 
quantities, it is stated. 
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the bulk clearing at $14 to $16.25. 
Strictly ood beef cows occasionally sold 
at $14 to $14.80, but most of the medium 
to good went at $11.75 to $13.50 and cut- 


ters and common at $9.75 to $11. Can- | 
ners were to be had at $7 to $8.50. Prac- 
tical limit on heavy beef and sausage | 


bulls was $14, and generally they sold | 
all the way down to $12.75, while light 
and low grade kinds were fairly numer- 
ous at $10 to $12.25. Good and choice 
vealers ranged from $15 to $16.50, very 
little going above $16. 

A few loads of choice to prime steers, 
fed approximately 18 months, sold in 
Omaha at $17.10 to $17.35, while other 
choice loads made $16 to $17. Good to 


choice bulked at $14.75 to $16.50 and | 
there were many medium to good kinds | 


at $13.50 to $14.50. Practical top on 


heifers stood at $15.65 although some | 


early reached $16.35, and the prevailing | 
range was between $13.75 and $15.25, | 
many medium grades going down to} 
$12.75 and below. Medium to good cows 
turned at $10.50 to $13.50, with cutters | 
and common at $8.25 to $10.25 and can- | 
ners down to $7. Common to good bulls | 
ranged from $10 to $13.75. 

Fed steers, after going sharply lower 
in mid-April at Kansas City, fluctuated | 
mildly and some of the early loss was) 
regained. A new top of $17.10 was un- 
covered the week of May 1 on some out- 
standing quality steers, but very little 
sold at $16.75 and above, as a rule. The 
bulk of good to choice scored $15.50 to| 
$16.65, with medium to good kinds at | 
$13.50 to $15.50, and short-feds at $12 to! 
$13.25. Good to choice heifers bulked at 
$14.50 to $16, although there were choice 
loads up to $16.75. Common to good 
cows found a ready market at $10.50 to) 
$13 with some beef kinds up to $13.50. 
Canners and cutters turned at $6.50 to! 
$10.75. Bulls were obtained at $11.50 
to $13. 


At St. Joseph slaughter cattle showed 
declines similar to those of the other 
markets, with choice steers selling be- | 
tween $15.75 and $16.65, while medium | 
to good netted $13.50 to $15.50. Medium | 
to choice heifers earned $13.50 to $15.75, | 
in the main, with a few $15.90. Best | 
cows reached $13.75, with the bulk at} 


$10 to $12.50. Practical vealer top was | 
$14.50. 


Choice to prime steers topped at $17.25 
in April at Sioux City but late did not) 
sell above $16.75, and the bulk good to 
choice were marketed at $15 to $16.50. 
Good to choice heifers sold from $15 to 
$16.50, with little above $16 late. Beef. 
cows were taken at $11 to $13.75. Bulls | 
sold from $12.25 to $13.75 with some 
beef kinds up to $14.35. Top on vealers | 
was $15.50. 

Strictly choice steers sold up to $17 at | 
St. Paul, and the bulk of good to choice | 
found clearance at $15.50 to $16.75, with | 
medium to good largely at $13.50 to| 
$15.25. Most of the heifers were mar- | 
keted at $13.50 to $15.50, with a few at | 
$16, while cows reached $13.50 quite | 
freely. Vealers maintained a strong un- | 
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“Ist Two Bulls—-Denver, 1943 
WHR Proud Princeps 9th 


THE STERLING QUALITY BACTERI' 


FTHE SILVER BOX 





Fisht Blackles Losses 
Vaccinate Early! 


Take precautions against the dread disease Blackleg. Vaccinate early this 
year with Globe Blackleg Bacterin, Whole Culture (Alum Treated) .. . 
the ‘‘sterling quality bacterin in the silver box.” Globe Blackleg Bacterin, 
Whole Culture (Alum Treated) . . . has proved its ability to provide 
satisfactory protection under practically all field conditions. 


One dose, injected into normal calves under average field con- 
ditions, produces a satisfactory degree of lasting protection 
against blackleg infection. 


Your Globe Dealer has a complete line of 
dependable Globe serums, vaccines and bacterins 
. and he’s always ready to help you. 


FORT WORTH 
LOS ANGELES - DENVER - KANSAS CITY - LITTLE ROCK - MEMPHIS 
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uniform high quality throughout 
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You don’t have to show cattle, in the 
show ring, to win with WHR biood. 
It “pays off’ every day in herd im- 
provement, 
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WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne 


WHR Ruling Star 43rd 









































































The proven, 
practical, labor saving way with an | 


AUTOMATIC 


Currying and Dipping Machine 


Eliminate the work of individual spraying or 
running stock through a vat, by installing an | 
Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine. It | 
does a thorough job of keeping livestock sleek | 
and free from pests. A low cost, labor saving | 
way to rid livestock of flies, lice, grubs, scab, | 
skin diseases, etc. Cattle gain faster, saves | 
hides, saves fences, feed bunks and buildings 
ros destruction due to rubbing. A real money- 
maker. 


ON THE JOB— 
Every Hour, Every Day 


Avoid hit and miss dipping. 
Stock treat themselves when 
they want and need to. Easy 
to install. Built to last a 
lifetime. All-steel construc- 
tion. Long lasting brushes. 
Adjustable to fit hogs or 
cattle. 


Write for 
FREE FOLDER 


Our new, colorful folder, 
fully illustrated, gives com- 
plete information about this 
remarkable machine. Read 
what users say. Write today. 


Li Currying & Dipping Mach. Co. 
Dest. 713 PENDER, NEBR. 








Made in the West 
Made by Westerners 





Made for Westerners 
and 
Full of Western 


Style and Service 


Made to Your 
Order and 
Measure 


Write for our catalog 


Western Boot Company 


Tucson, Arizona 





dertone throughout and sold readily at 
$13.50 to $16. 

West Coast packer buyers continued to 
offer sharp competition at Denver and 
at times took from one-third to one-half 
of the available fat steers, while some 
shipments were made to the Northwest 
and the slaughter plants of Idaho and 
Utah. Average choice steers sold spar- 
ingly at $16 to $16.25, but the bulk of 
good to choice ranged from $14.75 to 
$15.90, and numerous loads of medium 
to good cleared at $13.50 to $14.50. Best 
heifers turned at $15.85 to $16.10, and 
the largest volume of good to choice 
scored $14.75 to $15.75, with many loads 
medium to good at $13.50 to $14.50. Only 
odd lots of cows reached $12.75 in April 
and comparable kinds had to sell at $12 
to $12.50 later, with the bulk of medium 
to good at $10.75 to $11.75. Cutter and 
common kinds sold at $9 to $10.50, with 
canners at $7.50 to $8.75 and shelly lots 
down to $6. Very few bulls sold at 
$12.75, although a few individuals were 
to be had at $13 to $13.25. Common 
light bulls scored $9.50 to $10.50. Veal- 
ers showed a stronger undertone late 
and sold quite freely at $15 to $15.50, 
while at the low point $15 was the prac- 
tical limit. Heavy calves were extremely 
hard to get for slaughter, as country 
buyers consistently outbid on them. 

Eastern order buyers had urgent or- 
ders to fill on the Chicago and some of 
the midwestern markets and offered 
sharp competition inasmuch as the whole- 
sale markets in New York and adjacent 
points were hard pressed at all times to 
supply the metropolitan sections with 
any kind of meat compatible with the 
demand. Selection of cuts generally was 
out of the question. 


Stockers and Feeders 


Demand for stockers and feeders was 
centered on thin lightweight offerings 
and calves suitable for grazing and the 
more economical feeds. Consequently the 
thin yearlings held relatively steady to 
strong, while calves were strong to 25 
cents higher. On the other hand, weighty 
feeders were weak to 25 cents lower, with 
some sales as much as 50 cents or more 
off. Stock cows and heifers also found 
some price decline, but those for breed- 
ing purposes continued to find fairly 
broad demand. There was considerable 
hesitancy by feed-lot operators to take 
on a large volume of fleshy feeder steers 
at the prevailing high cost of concen- 
trates and other feed and rising costs 
and the difficulty of securing labor, 


Bulk of good and choice whitefaced 
steers sold at $14 to $15 at Kansas City 
while good, thin two-year-olds around 
800 pounds brought $15.35. Comparable 
kinds had sold at $15.50 and $15.60 in 
mid-April. Some good and choice 525- 
to 650-pound yearlings made $15.50 to 
$15.90, with sorted lightweights at 
$16.25 as compared with $16.40 for best 
kinds about four weeks earlier. Extreme 
top on yearlings May 17 was $16.50. 
Good and choice 471-pound steer calves 




























































reached $17, while some around 300 
pounds selection brought $17.50. Medium 
and good steers of mixed breeds sold at 
$12.75 to $14, while common Mexicans 
sold down to $11. Good and choice white 
faced feeding heifers cleared at $13.25 
and $14.50; some between 500 and 600 
pounds reached $15. Good range stock 
cows with lightweight calves at sides 
generally sold from $12.75 to $13.59 
with some springer heifers from two fe 
three years old selling up to $13.75. 
Good and choice 125- to 200-pound range- 
bred calves sold from $18 to $21 and 
some comparable weight natives earned’ 
$14.50 to $18. Some 390-pound heifer 
calves made $16. The average cost of 
all calves for the week of May 14 figured 
£14.09 against $14.96 a month previous, 

At Chicago some choice light year- 
lings sold at $16 to $16.85 with fleshy 
kinds up to $17. However the light sup- 
ply sold mainly at $14 to $15.75. At 
Denver a load of choice 586-pound steers 
reached $16.75, but most carlots of 
strictly good to choice had to sell at 
$14.75 to $15, with some 575- to 631- 
pound heifers at $14.50. A few loads of 
cows made $10.65 to $11.10 and with 
calves at their sides went at $18 to $19. 
Several loads of Angus heifer calves 
made $20.25, while vealer weight white- 
faced calves scored $18 to $21 with a 
few netting $22. 


Shipments of extremely thin calves 
and yearlings from the Mexican border 
continued to be heavy and were des- 
tined for the more abundant ranges of 
Wyoming, Montana, and South Dakota. 

Hogs 

Hog prices settled down to approxi- 
mately the ceiling level proposed by the 
food administrator last month, but des- 
perate buying for numbers made it dif- 
ficult to maintain values at that level. 
During the course of a month butcher 
hogs declined from 50 to 75 cents, with 
some extremes 90 cents lower. Sows 
shared in most of the decline. Top at 
Chicago in mid-April was $15.35, but 
gradual shaving of prices brought values 
down to $14.45 by the time the new dol- 
lars-and-cents price ceilings were placed 
into effect on May 17 on retail cuts of 
meat. However, there was a persistently 
strong undertone, with some sales going 
back up to $14.65. The late bulk of good 
to choice 180- to 360-pound butchers sold 
at $14.20 to $14.50, with 150- to 180- 
pound offerings at $13.50 to $14.85. Late 
sales of good to choice sows were made 
at $14 to $14.25. 


Sheep and Lambs 


Development of spring lambs became 
brighter with the improvement of ranges 
between April 15 and May 15. Rather 
than competing with beef products on 
the West Coast, lamb became a neces- 
sary substitute for the unfilled demand 
for other meats required by the influx 
of war workers, and some of the pack- 
ers quotas for beef and veal were turned 
into quotas for additional slaughter of 
lamb and mutton. Consequently, much 
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of the early lamb movement which nor- 
mally went east was diverted to the 
West Coast and additional shipments 
were made from Arizona. Eastern ship- 
ment from California this season was 
about 25,000 as against 167,000 last 
year, Which in itself was relatively 
smaller than normal. Movement of 
lambs from the southeastern and south- 
ern states, as well as some of the 
Rocky Mountain areas was somewhat 
delayed by cool weather and late growth 
of pastures, but general rains found 
rapid improvement in most sections. 


At the present time, fat lambs are 
fully steady to 25 cents higher than a 
month ago. However, general quality of 
the fed lambs has deteriorated, and 
many feed-lots are about emptied. At 
Chicago fed wooled lambs sold up to 
$16.35, with most sales of good and 
choice at $15.50 to $16.15. Good to 
choice fed shorn lambs with No. 1 and 2 
pelts cleared at $14.35 to $15.25, while 
some with nearly full wool growth went 
up to $15.50. Choice native spring lambs 
reached $16.25. The light supply of 
wooled ewes scored $8.75 to $9.50, while 
the predominant run of shorn ewes 
found outlet at $7.75 to $8.25. 


Good and choice fed wooled lambs 
cleared in a range of $15 to $15.90 on 
the various Missouri River markets, 
with comparable shorn lambs, No. 1 and 
2 pelts, at $14.50 to $15, and spring 
lambs at $15.25 to $16. Shearing lambs 
cleared largely in a range of $14.50 to 
$15.25 with a few at $15.35. Old-crop 
feeding lambs became scarce and most 
late offerings were shorn assortments 
ranging from $13.75 to $14.25. Some 
new crop feeders were available at 
$14.25 to $15.25. 


There was considerable tightening up 
of interpretations of when a lamb be- 
comes a yearling or an animal becomes 
mutton in the grading of meat. In dis- 
puted cases the “mouthing” of the ani- 
mals was resorted to. Therefore at most 
market centers yearling wethers were 
discounted $1 from the fat-lamb price, 
and older wethers at a corresponding 
lower bracket. 

Colorado feed-lots were nearing the 
end of their operations for the season, 
and good and choice wooled offerings 
sold at $15.40 to $16 at Denver, the 
latter prices on a flat and also freight 
paid basis. 


WOOL AND HIDE TRADE 
By C. A. A. 


RADING IN WOOL WAS GENER- 

ally quiet as consignments of wool 
from Idaho, Colorado, Arizona, Utah, and 
New Mexico were being received for 
grading. On April 25, War Food Admin- 
istration orders became effective requir- 
ing that domestic wool which had not 
been sold by producers as of that date 
could only be sold to, and purchased by, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Pending the grading and appraising of 


wools received on consignment to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, manu- 
facturers and top-makers made little in- 
quiry for either domestic or foreign 
wools, having been heavy purchasers of 
previously contracted wools. 


The government purchase program, 
officials stated in issuing the order, is 
to stabilize wool prices for United States 
wool growers and to aid in maintaining 
sheep numbers and wool production. The 
order applies to both shorn and pulled 
domestic wool, which will be purchased 
through handlers and then sold to man- 
ufacturers at ceiling prices. Purchases 
are being made through established 
dealers and co-operative associations 
who enter into agreements and act as 
agents of the CCC and who have han- 
dled a minimum of 400,000 pounds of 
domestic wool per year for two years or 
longer. Ceiling prices will be paid on 
the basis of official appraisals, less 
transportation and handling charges, 
and an allowance of 11% cents per grease 
pound to cover costs of appraisal, stor- 
age, interest, and other expenses of 
the CCC. 


The order did not apply to wool sold 
by the producers prior to April 25, ir- 
respective of when the wool may be 
delivered, but the order provides that 
contracts for the sale of such wool shall 
be available for examination and shall 
be subject to appraisal by government. 

Permits for buying wools in South 
America expired on April 30, and up to 
May 13 no licenses had been granted to 
import from Argentina and Montevideo. 
Some Australian wools were offered but 
were of less desirable types. A few New 
Zealand three-eighths wools were sold to 
be used in army blankets. 

Recent requests were made by the 
Quartermaster Corps for bids on around 
1,200,000 olive drab serge coats, 8,876,- 
000 olive drab flannel shirts, 149,228 
high-neck sweaters, and 136,589 sleeve- 
less sweaters, in addition to 27,000,000 
pairs of socks. Specifications for the 
socks required either straight domestic 
wool or 60 per cent domestic and 40 per 
cent foreign. Sweater yarn specifications 
were for all domestic, or a 50-50 per 
centage of foreign and domestic. 

Weekly average of wool consumption 
for February on a grease basis was 19,- 
216,000 pounds, consisting of 9,940,000 
pounds of domestic and 9,276,000 pounds 
of foreign wool. 

Following the restrictions on sales of 
domestic wool under which only lots of 
less than 1,000 pounds were allowed to 
be purchased by secondary or country 
handlers, some small lots of fleece wools 
were bought at the following grease 
prices to producers: Michigan 46 to 48 
cents for bright medium; Tennessee, 50 
cents; Missouri, 45 cents for medium; 
and Iowa, a wide range of 38 to 45 cents 
for average and bright medium wool. 

In Texas a sale of 30,000 pounds of 
good staple, 12 months wool was made 
at a grease price of 49 cents, delivered 
mill. Earlier a sale of 20,000 fleeces of 


‘How to plan and direct 
the use of range lands 


To get better results 
while conserving re- 
sources 


Now, a book that spe- 
cifically covers each 
phase of the range in- 
dustry, dealing with 
practical problems typi- 
cal of all grazing lands 
and pastures — from 
nature of range plants 
that supply nutriment 
to grazing animals, to 
grazing season and 
management econ- 
omies. Regarding con- 
servation as a means 
toward maximum pro- 
ductivity, it emphasizes 
vegetation, water, and 
soil factors, both phys- 
ical and _ economic, 
which promote effici- 

ent meat production. 
use of fire in range 


management RA N G E 
water development MANAGI EMENT 
etc., etc. 


Laurence z Stoddard, 
and Arthur D. Smith, 
JUST Utah State Agricul- 
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tural College. 
PUBLISHED! 514 Pages, 167 Illus- 
trations, $5.00 


Send This Examination Coupon | 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Stoddard and Smith’s RANGE MAN- 
AGEMENT for 10 days' examination on | 
approval. In 10 days I will send $5.00, plus 
few cents postage, or return book postpaid. | 





(We pay postage on cash orders.) | 
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BLACKLEG STRIKES QUICKLY! 


All calves should be vaccinated before 
losses occur. Young, well-doing calves 
are more susceptible than thin ones. 








DO IT YOURSELF— 
SAVE UP TO 25% TO 50%! 


BLACKLEG BACTERIN (alum ae 
whole culture) per 5cedcse .. 7c 


Rao SEPTICEMIA 
COL: FENTERINIDIS B BACTERIN 


6c 
BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE 

(abortion vaccine) per dose . 35¢ 
Anti-Hog Chol era Serum, 

‘per 100 cc’s cs 95c 
Simultaneous Virus, 100 ce’s 2.10 
Write today for this FREE Guide 
SSS . home vaccination is nami con- 
venient and economi 

ORDER FROM 


Nearest Anchor Dealer or— 


ANCHOR 


SOUTH ST. J ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
WORLD'S LARGEST SERUM PRODUCERS 
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WE BOTH WORK 
FOR A LIVING 


AND WE'RE BOTH 
PULLING TOGETHER 


One of us grows essential prod- 
ucts, the other performs essential 
services. 


Each of us is more successful when 
these products or services are the 
very best to be had. 


We both pay taxes, direct and 
hidden. Each of us, of course, is 
shouldering his share in the mount- 
ing costs cf government. 


Neither of us likes inflation. As 
business men, we both know the 
advantages of meeting our obli- 
gations, and the wisdom of laying 
aside a portion of our earnings for 
the rainy day. 


We're both buying bonds with 
Double Duty Dollars . . . dollars 
that are helping to win the war 
now; savings that will help to 
ease us over the bumps of read- 
justments later. 


We’re both fighting to maintain 
American Enterprise and Ameri- 
can Opportunity—both fighting 
to KEEP AMERICA FREE. 


And we’re in this thing together. 
Kk *& 


For complete and economical live- 
stock financing, use your local Bank 
of America, or apply at the Live. 
stock Loan Dept., 25 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco. 


x* 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TAY7 Ns ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 











fine wools for future delivery was made 
in Rawlins, Wyo., at a grease price of 
40 cents, while Belle Fourche wools were 
purchased at f. o. b. grease prices rang- 
ing from 45 to 48 cents for fine medium, 
light shrinking wools. 

Mohair continued in demand, and ceil- 
ing prices prevailed, odd lots good to 
choice being purchased in Texas at 60 
cents for adult and 80 cents for kid, 
while average Texas and good New 
Mexico adult made 50 to 55 cents and 
kid sold at 70 cents. 


Hides 

Ceiling prices prevailed and conse- 
quently virtually no changes in values 
took place. Heavy and light steer and 
cow hides, from packer take-offs were 
quoted around 15% cents, while branded 
steer and cow hides brought 14 cents and 
native bulls 12 cents. Dry flint hides, 
averaging from 28 to 42 pounds, were 
quoted up to 15 cents to country sellers; 
bull, 8 to 9 cents with some up to 10% 
cents. Packer calfskins netted around 27 
cents and packer kipskins 20 cents. 


INDIANA-ILLINOIS 
CATTLE REPORT 


By David I. Day 
ROM THE NORTHEASTERN COR- 
ner of Indiana, with its hundreds 
of blue lakes and outstanding dairy and 
poultry farms, we motored through Wa- 
bash and Peru, not- 
ing more cattle on 
feed along the upper 
reaches of the Wa- 
bash River, and, 
while there was an 
unusual number of 
spring pigs lost this 
year, there were lit- 
erally thousands of 
young porkers on 
pasture. 


There is a feeling 
of grave uncertainty 
among the livestock feeders contacted 
en route southward through Kokomo, 
Elwood, Noblesville, and into Indian- 
apolis. All feel that the future of the 
business, as far as can be noted now, 
is tied up with the war. Experts on the 
radio are as much at variance as to 
when the war will end as are the farm- 
ers plowing their fields. The most op- 
timistic feel that peace will come in 
1944. The most pessimistic believe the 
conflict will be raging still three or four 
years from now. 

Perhaps the soundest position is being 
taken by a farmer and feeder we met, 
with 175 whiteface steers headed for 
early September marketing. He said: 
“Farmers as a whole take the situation 
from the wrong angle. If the war ended 
today, I don’t believe the value of these 
cattle would be affected much. Let us 
remember the job we have of feeding 


David I. Day 


millions of people after the conflict 
stops. Factories will run here for years 
taking up the slack in our domestic 
market. Personally, I look for 10 years 
of good business and good prices with 
soldiers discharged slowly over a period 
of years, only as they have good jobs 
awaiting them.” 

Much rain fell in Indiana this spring 
and some of the pastures are a bit waterv 
but everywhere the forage in grass and 
clover fields is abundant. There are 
plans now in the making in many locali- 
ties to increase slightly the number of 
fall cattle purchased from the West, In 
all communities, the farmers think the 
number brought in next fall will at 
least equal the number imported last 
fall. It will depend to some extent upon 
how the feed crops show up by late 
summer, the prices asked for feeder 
calves, and certain other considerations, 

Farm work is behind schedule in the 
Hoosier State, mostly because the 
weather last fall and winter was not 
favorable for plowing and this spring 
the showers have come too frequently. 
If this picture projects itself into the 
summer work schedule, it will surely 
have an adverse effect upon the desire 
of the small farmer-feeder for cattle or 
other livestock to feed. 


Many fine herds of Shorthorns are 
seen in the vicinity of Noblesville, some 
of national fame. In the vicinity of 
Greencastle, there appears to be more 
interest in commercial and registered 
beef cattle. Since Civil War days, this 
locality has had well-known breeders of 
Shorthorns. Quite a lot of holdover grain 
was on farms en route down from the 
lake country, but many said the hay 
was short and the silos, trench and other- 
wise, if not empty, were getting low. 

We went into Terre Haute at night 
and out of this old city early in the 
morning, so we failed to get anything of 
interest. The fine dairy herds in the 
county are still operating with slight re- 
duction in size, I understood, and far- 
ther out, especially northward, are to be 
seen beef cattle of all breeds, including 
some exceedingly fine purebred herds of 
Aberdeen-Angus. 


Westward into Marshall, Ill., in Clark 
County, conversation centered more on 
the price of hogs, which had declined, 
narrowing the profits of all who were 
feeding much grain to the animals. 
There appears to be a little increase in 
the number of western and native calves 
which will be ready for late summer and 
fall marketing. There is a disposition 
among many to increase the emergency 
pasture acreage, especially sudan grass, 
and to put up more hay for next winter 
and more silage. In the minds of many 
is the thought to try feeding more on 
grass and stored roughage, less on grain, 
and accept a little less money at market 
time. 

Northward into Edgar County, a good 
beef feeding locality, the number of beef 
cattle on hand appeared practically un 
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changed from that of May, 1942. Most 
of the animals seen in pastures and lots 
were Herefords and a large percentage 
were the better kinds. There is a nice 
interest in this part of Illinois in club 
feeding, both 4-H and Future Farmers. 
The feed situation is good and will con- 
tinue good in this territory with a fair 
to good crop this summer. 

Westward into Douglas County, all 
directions from Tuscola, we found an 
excellent grain locality. Some farmers 
felt there were more beef cattle than 
for some years, but the county agent 
felt the number was about the same as 
last spring. For several years past, 
there has been quite a strong trend to- 
ward calf production on the farms. Many 
small farm herds have been established 
the past five years. The price of western 
calves was regarded as too high. This 
year the number of native calves in the 
hands of farmers probably equals or 
exceeds the number of westerns. 

I was much impressed with Douglas 
County, not only as a fine beef cattle 
territory, but as a general farming local- 
ity inhabited by high-class rural folk. 
There is that spirit of progress and an 
atmosphere of real endeavor which make 
land worth more no matter where found. 

Conditions in Coles, Cumberland, Jas- 
per, and Crawford counties were much 
the same as in other counties already de- 
scribed—about the same number of cattle 
on feed, many small farm beef herds 
started or planned, registered herds sell- 
ing readily all the good young stock they 
would let go and at nice prices, farm 
work behind schedule, farmers trying to 
grow more food and feed despite many 
difficulties and obstacles. Local pride in 
the nationally known beef herds is run- 
ning strong now that good breeding stock 
is so much desired by so many farmers. 
Many compliments came unsolicited re- 
garding various herds. 

I had a pleasant visit with a farmer 
named Howlett who has two farms, one 
in the hills of southern Illinois where he 
raises feeder calves and one in the fertile 
Wabash River Valley where he raises 
corn, lots of hay, and some small grains. 
He believes this idea will become popu- 
lar, as transportation seems to be the 
weak point in our American system. 


Said he: “The war proves that we have - 


the men and material but not the means 
of moving them fast enough. The hill 
country in this state will raise all the 
calves the grain-growing counties can 
feed out and the transportation is a 
small item. I believe, too, that little 
rivers like the Wabash will be utilized 
for freight transportation. After the 
war, there will be more towboats than 
we can use on the big rivers and we will 
put the little rivers back to work.” 
During the fattening period, this man 
uses a mixed fattener made of four parts 
ground low-grade wheat, four parts 
ground oats, six parts ground shelled 
corn, and six parts ground barley. Every 
day he pours diluted feeding molasses 
over the mixture in the feed bunkers. 
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Slaughter Steers—Good 


| Slaughter Steers—Good 


Heifers—Good-Choice 
Cows—Good 
Vealers—Good-Choice 
Calves—Good-Choice 
Feeder and Stocker Ste 


Lambs—Good-Choice 
| Ewes—Good-Choice 


| *Shorn. 


Yearling Steer and 


Cow—Commercial 


Lamb—Good 
Ewe—Good 
Ewe—Commercial 
|FResH Pork Cuts— 





| Loin—8-12 lbs. average 


Lambs (Shorn)—Good-Choice 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


May 17, 1943 


| Slaughter Steers—Choice (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) ..$16.50-17.50 
.. 15.00-16.50 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (900-1,100 lbs.) .... 16.25-17.25 
... 14.75-16.25 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (700-1,300 Ibs.)........ 12.75-15.00 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (700-900 Ibs.) .... 14.50-17.00 
Sapte Kechter toe eee nS 14.00-16.75 
aN Nh at ak oe 13.25-14.00 

aie oe lee ee aa 15.00-16.50 
ee ERT Se aa 12.00-14.00 
ers—Gd.-Ch.............. 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med 
Hogs—Med. Weights (200-240 Ibs.) .................. 14.35-14.60 
sample aaa iba a a 15.50-16.15 
... 14.25-15.25 


... 14.00-16.00 
... 11.75-14.00 


7.25- 8.25* 


April 16, 1943 
$16.75-17.75 
15.50-16.75 
16.75-17.50 
15.25-16.75 
13.00-15.50 
15.25-17.00 
14.75-17.00 
3.50-14.75 
3.50-16.00 
11.50-13.50 
13.75-16.25 
11.75-138.75 
15.00-15.25 
15.50-16.00 


8.00- 9.50 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 
Steer and Heifer—Choice (700 lbs. up) ....$23.50-23.75 
Steer and Heifer—Good 
Steer and Heifer—Choice (500-700 lbs.).. 23.50-23.75 

Heifer—Choice......... 

Yearling Steer and Heifer—Good 

Yearling Steer—Good 

Veal and Calf—Choice 

Veal and Calf—Good 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 
| Lamb—Choice (all weights) 


New York 
May 17, 1943 


22.50-22.75 


23.50-23.75 
22.50-22.75 
22.50-22.75 
20.50-20.75 
23.50-23.75* 
22.50-22.75* 


$28.00-28.25 
26.50-26.75 
15.25-15.50 
14.00-14.25 


$28.00-28.75 


New York 
April 16, 1943 


$23.50-23.75 


22.50-22.75 
23.50-23.75 
23.50-23.75 
22.50-22.75 
22.50-22.75 
20.50-20.75 
23.50-23.75* 
22.50-22.75* 


$28.00-28.25 


26.50-26.75 
15.25-15.50 
14.00-14.25 


$28.00-28.75 


May 15, 1943 
$15.00-16.50 
13.00-15.00 
14.75-16.50 
13.00-15.00 
11.25-13.00 
13.00-16.25 
12.75-14.75 
10.50-11.25 
14.50-15.50 
11.50-13.00 
11.75-14.25 
9.50-11.75 
14.05-14.25 
14.00-15.10 
13.00-14.00 
8.00- 8.75 


Chicago 
May 15, 1942 


$21.00-22.007 
19.50-21.007 
21.00-22.00+ 
21.00-22.00+ 
19.50-21.007 
19.50-21.00 
16.50-17.00 
21.00-23.00 
19.00-21.00 


$24.00-27.00 
23.00-26.00 
12.00-13.00 
11.00-12.00 


$27.00-29.00 


*Veal only. +Steer only. 
LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 
April First Four Months 

RECEIPTS— 1943 1942 1943 1942 

eR cohen cae eh ok eee 1,291,930 1,329,451 5,119,710 5,039,639 
BARR a a ae ee 368,592 485,738 1,506,017 1,772,645 
Re sis ees eae 2,844,329 2,638,466 12,117,086 11,498,702 

Sheep: and Lambs: ....:.::.:.-...-.... 1,602,839 1,865,865 6,950,649 7,057,600 
ToTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

Caeeie xk 740,969 552,985 2,481,903 1,849,791 

EGON nn 2 5 cee a cclatelihe uta oo Re 154,692 171,411 627,885 626,801 

MR Sa ese ee 770,345 611,772 3,370,275 3,043,741 

Sree slid bane... oo 680,854 819,342 2,979,990 2,924,243 
| STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— i 
S A@ARRIOS: nnn csecnee er 340,650 273,429 1,097,434 879,605 

CE eee eae 52,894 67,764 180,789 235,805 
Bs RM i a ra a a a 67,285 57,149 266,542 215,252 
) ee eran Ti caiccticecans 227,846 224,194 916,997 712,066 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
A: WQRSIERNG” xcs cearanstentdse ty Ue ttn 796,310 956,290 3,500,876 3,166,000 
DG a ces ae a peered ek om 364,877 501,833 1,445,801 1,746,000 
RONEN eich sche eeaa dn take sneha eat ahs, 4,462,705 4,196,365 18,889,867 15,953,000 
|. Sie aed Ti i a, 1,457,866 1,569,762 5,970,944 5,859,000 
*Exclusive of calves. t+Includes stockers and feeders. 

HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 

| May 1, 1943+ April 1, 1943 May 1, 1942 Five-Yr. Av. 
| Frozen GRE fos ett Sa 82,987,000 88,347,000 107,253,000 55,600,000 
bE TN sci ori oe 9,945,000 9,389,000 19,631,000 14,695,000 
Lamb and Mutton, Frozen...... 11,650,000 12,571,000 7,103,000 3,897,000 
PPONGIe Pm 2 es 223,660,000 265,180,000 258,577,000 267,853,000 
IEG SGIG WOM os ccccceson 116,914,000 136,991,000 88,818,000 89,452,000 
PIPVOIMIOG: PORN ooo ooo ice cnacecs tenes 181,716,000 189,426,000 225,404,000 244,376,000 
|Frozen and Cured Trimmings 

and Edible: Offal......:::........ 85,417,000 78,902,000 107,861,000 80,320,000 
GRR 2k Sha Se ee 140,878,000 120,620,000 120,153,000 194,291,000 
Rendered Pork Fat**.............. 7,564,000 7,644,000 6,131,000 t 
Prozen. POGUE . 25-55. 33,242,000 58,079,000 96,716,000 82,938,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 





+Subject to revision. 


tPreviously included with lard. 


Note: Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation and Food Distribution Administration reports of holdings 
not available for publication. Cold storage holdings figures include government stocks which are not avail- 


able for publication. Meats frozen or placed in cure during April not available for publication. 
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Denver, Colo. | 


The Producer Is Our Endorsement ff 


Range and Stock Report 


ESTERN RANGES AS OF MAY 1 

had fair to very good feed condi- 
tions, according to the western livestock 
office of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at Denver. April weather con- 
ditions were favorable for new feed 
growth except in the dry sections of the 
Southwest. 


Range feed conditions were good, with 
ample moisture in North Dakota and 
Montana. In South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado range 
and pasture feeds were good but the top 
soil was dry with moisture needed. Okla- 
home had fair to good feed but needed 
top moisture. Texas ranges needed mois- 
ture, but had good feed in the Pan- 
handle plains, north and east, with dry 
short feed in the west, south, and south- 
west. New Mexico ranges were dry and 
needed rain, with very dry conditions in 
the southwest. Arizona ranges were poor 
in the south and central sections, with 
fair feed in the north. California had 
very good range and pasture feed. Utah 
and Nevada had good range feed with 
moisture needed. There was a marked 


ROUND THE RANGE 


improvement in range feed in Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington during April. 
Hay supplies had been fed close in most 
of the West, with a rather limited carry- 
over of old hay. 

Cattle generally wintered in good con- 
dition, except in parts of the Southwest 
where it had been dry and in the North- 
east where winter conditions were hard. 
Generally winter and spring losses were 
light except in limited local areas. Calf 
crop prospects were good, except in 
the areas where winter conditions were 
hard on cattle. 


Sheep and ewe bands came through 
the winter and early spring in fair to 
good condition, but were not in so good 
condition as in recent years. Sheep were 
in good condition in Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and California, and in fairly 
good condition in Montana, Wyoming, 
and the Dakotas. Severe winter condi- 
tions were hard on sheep in Idaho, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, and ewes were 
much below average condition. Sheep 
wintered well in New Mexico, but were 
facing very dry range feed. April 
weather conditions were generally favor- 
able for late lambing except in the 
Northwest and parts of Montana. 





RANGE BRANDIN’ 


There was times when a cowboy out ridin’ around 
Was supposed to brand up any long-ear he found. 
Sometimes it was trouble, sometimes it was fun, 

And, ag’in, there was times that it didn’t git done. 


Some nice afternoon you’d be ridin’ along, 
And tryin’ to think of the words to a song— 
A flash in the cedars! A sound of quick feet! 
You had to be sudden, or else you was beat. 


A tug and a crash as you tore through the brush. 
You was out in the open, you felt the wind rush. 
A long-ear all right! And you sailed the old loop, 
You saw it go over his head with a swoop. 


Then yore pony set back fer to give him the fall; 
You tied him, and boy did he struggle and baw!! 
But you’d ketched a big long-ear, and so you allowed 
You shore had a mighty good right to be proud. 


But perhaps when he jumped in the thick cedar brakes, 
He got you outguessed, and you made a mistake. 

Fer somehow you finished up out on the rim, 

And a steep little canon between you and him. 


Or yore hoss mebbyso set his foot in a hole, 

And you lit on the ground with a thump and a roll. 
Yore hoss he got up and jest stood there and shook. 
You felt like a fish that had swallered a hook. 


Yes, sometimes it was trouble, sometimes it was fun; 
And, ag’in, there was times that it didn’t git done. 





—BrvuCE KISKADDON. 
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BULLETINS IN BRIEF 
CHANGE IN HAY MAKING 


Agricultural experts at Iowa State 
College say that hay making is going 


through drastic changes which reduce 
the amount of time and work required. 
One of these changes is that hay in 
the future may be hauled from the field 
to the barn on sweep (or buck) rakes 
instead of hay racks. The experts found 
a growing practice of mounting a sweep 


rake on the chassis of an auto or truck. 
A machine of this type can travel up to 
20 miles an hour, At the same time the 
farmer eliminates the use of the hay- 
loader in the field and all the hard labor 
of pitching the hay away from the loader 
on the rack. 

Another method growing rapidly is to 
chop the hay either from the field green 
to make silage or as dry hay. The dry 
hay may be picked up from either swath 
or windrow. This is done with a new 
type machine called a field forage har- 
vester. Hay is also chopped by stationary 
choppers at the barn or stack, the hay 
being hauled there in racks or with a 
sweep rake. 

The big labor saving in chopped hay 
is the ease in feeding it. It also saves 
much mow space in the barn, though it 
must be much drier than hay stored 
loose in order to avoid danger of fire. 

A third rapidly growing method of 
haymaking is to bale hay out of the 
windrow. This results in a saving of mow 
space rather than a reduction of labor. 


TOO MUCH AND TOO FAST 


It isn’t what they eat but how they 
eat it that causes cows to bloat, accord- 
ing to animal husbandry experts at the 
Iowa State College. Eating too much and 
too fast is more liable to cause bloating 
than special types of pasturage. Preven- 





RANGE IMPROVES IN MAY 


Western range and pasture feed 
conditions were greatly improved 
by rains during the first half of 
May. Wyoming and _ Colorado 
ranges that were becoming dry 
have received ample rain. Rains 
also helped range and feed condi- 
tions in South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas. Range and pasture 
feeds were improved by rain in 
Texas and northern and eastern 
New Mexico, although some areas 
received only enough precipitation 
to provide temporary relief. 
Ranges in southwestern New Mex- 
leo, southern Arizona, and parts of 
western Texas continue dry with 
short feed. Range feed west of the 
Rockies has been making a good 
growth, after a late start, with 
the added rain and warmer 
weather.—F. W. BEIEr, JR., West- 
ern Livestock Statistician. 
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tion includes letting the cow drink be- 
fore going to pasture and keeping her 
from filling up with water after she has 
loaded up with legumes. The cow should 
be fed bulky roughage before being 
turned on legume pastures for best re- 
sults. Tests by the experts show that 
alfalfa forms a more compact mass than 
a similar weight of blue grass, explain- 
ing in part why one causes bloat and 
the other does not. Best treatment is to 
keep the cow moving. A bit inserted in 
the cow’s mouth will induce belching. 
Another method is to insert a smooth, 
heavy hose into the cow’s mouth and 
work it carefully into the paunch. After 
the gas has escaped the cow should be 
drenched through the tube with some 
antiferment recommended by a veteri- 
narian. Ice packs or cold water poured 
on the bloated side will tend to check 
fermentation. 


GRASS FOR PIGS 


A report from Indiana has this to say 
on grass for pigs: “Pigs on alfalfa pas- 
ture consumed 17 bushels less corn and 
573 pounds less protein feed in four feed- 
ing trials conducted at the Purdue Uni- 
versity experimental swine farm than 
those fed in dry-lot. In these compara- 
tive feeding trials, 40 pigs in each of 
two lots were self-fed from weights of 
70 to 218 pounds on corn and tankage.” 


CARE OF FEET 


“How to Care for the Feet of Your 
Horses and Mules” is a booklet recently 
published by the Phoenix Manufacturing 
Co., Joliet, Ill. Write direct to that ad- 
dress for a free copy. 





WOODEN GATES 


A folder, “Wooden Fences and Gates,” 
has recently been prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It gives plans 
that will help to meet the war-created 
shortage of metals. The folder is ob- 
tainable from the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C. The num- 
ber AWI-24 should be used in requesting 
a copy. It is free. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


“Range Management” is a_ recently 
published book of the American Forestry 
Series. It is written by Laurence A. 
Stoddart, professor of range manage- 
ment, and Arthur D. Smith, assistant 
professor of range management, at 
Utah State Agricultural College. The 
book encompasses a broad treatment of 
the subjects of range management, land 
conservation, and livestock production. 
Emphasis is placed on vegetation, water, 
and soil, based on the premise that con- 
servation must be practiced for greatest 
possible range productivity. The volume 
also covers the topics of livestock man- 
agement and meat production. The price 
is $5, and McGraw-Hill Book Company 
is the publisher, at 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City. 
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‘Are You Keeping Up with the tatest de- 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that Specialize in a particular sub- 
ject! You'll be interested in at least one of these 
magazines ... and you have the assurance that 
the articles are written by people who know. 
Send in your subscriptions today! 
Livestock 

American Cattle Producer, $1. 

The Cattleman, $1 

Florida Cattleman, $1. 

National Live Stock Producer, 50c. 

Texas Live Stock Journal, $1. 

Eastern Breeder, $2 (8 mo., $1.) 

Hog Breeder (all breeds), $1. 

American Hampshire (hog) Herdsman, $1. 

Sheep (and Karakul) Breeder, $1. 

The Sheepman, $1. 


Bee Magazines 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1 per year. 
Beekeeper’s Item, $1. 
American Bee Journal, $1. 


Farming 


The Country Book, quarterly, $1. 
American Farm Youth, 75c. 
Fletcher’s Farming, 50c. 


ts 
American Dairy Goat News, $1. 
Goat World, $2 (6 mos., $1.) 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal, squab-fancy, $1.50. 
Pigeon News, fancy only, $1.50. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry Paper, $1. 
Pacific Poultryman, 50c. 
Florida Poultryman, 50c. 
New Hamp. Breeder, quarterly, 3 Yrs., $1. 
Bantam Magazine, $1 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1. 
American Rabbit Journal, $1. 
Other Specialties 
Organic Farming, $2. (6 mo., $1.) 
Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1 
Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50. 
New Agriculture, (sugar beets only), $2. 
American Fur Breeder, (mink, etc.), $1. 
Small Commercial Animals and Fowls, 50c. 
All magazines are monthlies except where other- 
wise noted. Prices are for one full year. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. All orders are handled 
promptly and acknowledged. Rush your sub- 
scriptions today. Remit in any way convenient 


“MAGAZINE MART — 


Sample copies at single copy prices. 
age AD PN a a PAPO PN, A as 
33 

























































“WHERE TO BUY” 
AD DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. 
Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send 
copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 


SEEDS 


p_adapted to western soils 
and conditions. 


gj GOLD SEAL Seeds 
‘9 Vegetables. Hybrid Corn. 
-= Alfalfa. Grasses. High 
germination. 
Pure. Hardy. 


Be sure to get 
the big new 
catalog. 
WESTERN SEED CO. 
DENVER 














aa 7 POSTPAID 


sas 


rae 

is Use Le a bette 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council Biutts 


owa 


A nel 













R. V. BROADHURST 


Private Investigator 
10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Livestock Specialist 
424 Front Ave. Salt Lake City, Utah 


71-3663 
Will go anywhere 


RANCHBDS, large or small, for sale, 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


ex- 


ANGORA GOATS 
Interested in Angora goats? 







the Angora goat industry. Subscriptions, $1.50. 
Sample copy 15 cents. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Read the Sheep | 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas 
—the only ranch magazine published serving 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from Page 4) 
been obtained with more than 530 head 
of cattle on the Central Plains Experi- 
mental Range just south of the Wyo- 


ming line, near Nunn in northeastern 
Colorado, over a_ three-year period. 
Cattle for the studies represent the 


average type and quality being run in 
the Great Plains. 

The average monthly weights and 
their corresponding gains for yearling 
Herefords are as follows: 

Average Gain 


Average Weight per Month 
Date (Pounds) (Pounds) 
RAG! 10 cc ccntincn OOO ae 
Re IO cca) ces 478 83 
MUN Osc os asa 540 62 
Aggust 10. 8 603 63 
September 10.......... 648 45 
October 10:..........2:2: 679 31 
November 10............ 679 0 
PURO es IS od asa 284 
The outstanding fact here is that 


gains of 208 pounds per head were made 
during the first three months of the 
grazing season as compared with aver- 
age gains of only 76 pounds for the last 
three months. This general relation has 
also been observed in other studies 
throughout the West, and our findings 
serve to confirm the results of others 
who graze cattle during similar seasons. 

Various factors contribute to the 
trend of the gains observed. Cattle usu- 
ally come out of the winter period in 
only fair condition and are susceptible 
to rapid gains cn early lush grass. Fod- 
der and mineral analyses of the princi- 
pal forage species on the experimental 





range near Nunn, Colo., indicate that 
forage quality is highest during the 
early part of the grazing season. The 
percentage of crude protein for blue 
gramma, one of the most important 
grasses, showed the following seasonal] 
trend in 1942: May, 6.383; June, 7.29, 
July, 6.04; August, 5.25; November, 
3.62. 

Certain inherent tendencies in the 
growth rate of livestock apparently also 
play a part in the decline in weight 
gains in late summer.—CHARLEs A. Con- 
NAUGHTON, Fort Collins, Colo. 


RANCHES CHANGING HANDS 


Range conditions in _ southeastern 
Colorado are excellent and we had a 
very mild winter. More small and 
medium sized ranches recently have 
changed hands than at any time in the 
past several years. Most of the buyers 
are from Kansas and Texas. The price 
of pasture land has probably doubled 
since January 1. Some of these new 
men are crowding the old residents by 
buying up adjacent pasture land— 
WILLKIE HAM, Prowers County, Colo. 


NOT MUCH GRASS 

I live on the Gila River at the foot 
of the Mogollon Mountains. There was 
little snow in the mountains during the 
winter, and the river is pretty low for 
this time of year. There is not much 
grass on the ranges, but the cattle are 
in pretty good shape. If rain comes in 
July, which is our rainy season, the 
cattle will be all right.—J. W. SHELLY, 
Grant County, N. M. 


Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any | 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 




















Abortion vaccine; calfhood vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed strain 19. Free literature. | 
Kansas City Vaccine Company, Department | 
1-A, Stockyards, Kansag City, Mo. Dr. Oester- 
haus, owner. 











Inspection of meat products for the men in the army begins at point of origin, 
the federally inspected packing plant, and continues to the time the meat is actually 
delivered to the unit in the field. If by any chance anything “off color” develops 
anywhere in the area, a report is immediately made to the food laboratory where 
technicians go to work to trace the source of the trouble and issue, if necessary, 
stop orders to halt production of the offending item and rectify conditions. 


650 acres outside Cheyenne Wells, Colo. Liqui- 
dating estate. Any fair offer considered. Deal 
direct or through your broker. Golden & Golden, 
100 W. Monroe, Chicago. 





- AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


